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© Wide World 
HIS AIM IS TO “HOP” OVER THE NORTH POLE 
Capt. Ronald Amundsen is of June schedule to fly by aeroplane irom Alaska to Norway and possibly 
land en route at the Pole. 





EXTRAORDINARY AMBASSADORS 





Rael 


© P.&A. 
TWO LONG-MISSING LINKS IN THE MEXICO-AMERICAN CHAIN OF DIPLOMACY 


John Barton Payne (left) and Charles B. Warren (right) are commissioned to find justice for American 
interests in our tempestuous sister Republic to the South. 








IRISH-MEXICAN CHIEF 




















© Keystone 
HE DECLARES HIMSELF A FRIEND, BUT NO RELATIVE, OF UNCLE SAM 
President Alvarez Obregon, of Mexico, is inclined to make the best of a diplomatic bargain with the 
U. S. A. in behalf of himself and his country. 
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© Wide World 
THE NEW “BOSS” OF THE NAVY 
Rear-Admiral Robert E. Coontz, of somewhat Teuton ancestry, recently appointed commander-in-chief 
of the Fleet, is yet a Dewey-Schley type of the fighting American seaman. 





A QUEEN IN PROSPECT. 














© Wide World 
THE “SENSATION” OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
When King George greeted the now Duchess of York, erstwhile Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, as “Your 
Royal Highness,” he lifted her to a novel plane of distinction. 
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© Wide Woritd 
THIS MCDEST BROTHER SUCCEEDS A SPECTACULAR COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 
Henry M. Dawes follows Gen. Charles E. Dawes and promises to fill a difficult Federal office with 
no less distinction. 




















© Keystone 
HE tS AMAZED THAT HENRY FORD SHOULD WELCOME COMPETITION 
André Citroen, Holland-French motormaker, plans an American invasion in the manufacture in this 


country of cheap but artistic cars to rival the ‘tin Lizzies.’ 
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© International 


AN ADMIRAL WHO WOULD OIL A TURKISH BATH 
Colby M. Chester, likened to Col. Sellers, may or may not “put it over’ in finding 300 million 
American dollars to develop Mesopotamia. 
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Seeing Ghosts in the 
World Court 


RESIDENT HARDING opened 
his campaign for the World 
Court of International Justice 

on April 25th, at a dinner given in 
New York City by the Associated 
Press. He closed it a few days 
later with the announcement that he 
would make no further speeches on 
the subject. In other words, he 
would await the verdict of the peo- 
ple. That is Warren G. Harding 
true to form. He has asked the 
Senate to commit the United States 
to membership in the Court, and in 
advising the Senate to take this step 
he discharged his full duty as Chief 
Executive of the nation. 

The President, however, has a 
profound conviction about our obli- 
gation to cooperate with other na- 
tions in eliminating the causes of 
strife among peoples, and so has 
thought it advisable to state his 
proposition to the country. But 
that is as far as he will go— it is, 
in fact, the end of his limit. The 
country now can take it or leave it. 
The President will not go out among 
the constituents of the “irreconcil- 
ables” and attempt to create senti- 
ment for the Court. That would 
be interfering with the legislative 
branch of the government. 

In his speech to the members of 
the Associated Press, President Har- 
ding thought it necessary to dispose, 
once and for all, of the League of 
Nations. His friendly gesture to the 
nations, already members of the In- 
ternational Court, had been misin- 
terpreted, it seems, by the friends 
of the League, so his first care was 
to lay its ghost: 


“In compliance with its pledges the 
new administration, which came into 
power in March, 1921, definitely and 


decisively put aside all thought of 
the United States entering the League 
of Nations. It does not propose to 
enter it now, by the side door, or the 
back door, or the cellar door. . . . It 
is not for us. The Senate has so de- 
clared, the Executive has so declared, 
the people themselves have so de- 
clared. Nothing could be more deci- 
sively stamped with finality.” 


That leaves, as someone has said, 
only one way to enter the League— 
through the front door, backwards. 

Having disposed of the League, 
the President went on to present the 
arguments in favor of joining the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice. His arguments are thus 
summarized: For thirty years this 
country (and particularly the Re- 
publican party) has urged the erec- 
tion of a world court. Such a court 
at last exists. It represents the ma- 
tured thought of able men, including 
Elihu Root, who have given the most 
careful consideration to its forma- 
tion. A more representative, a more 
impartial, or a more able tribunal 
could not be set up under any other 
plan. 

Besides, joining the Court means 
nothing more than acknowledging 
its existence and publicly admitting 
its availability, and contributing a 
nominal sum (estimated at $40,000 
a year) as our share of its expenses. 
We do not commit ourselves to any- 
thing. We do not have to try our 
cases before it. We can still fight 
any nation with which we have a 
quarrel. Neither we, nor any other 
nation can be forced to appear be- 
fore it, or submit to its judgments. 
In brief, the thing is utterly harm- 
less. Moreover, it is elaborately and 
meticulously separate and distinct 
from, and untainted by, that much- 
dreaded super-power, the League of 
Nations. 

Elihu Root’s supplementary re- 
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marks about the Court he helped to 
create deepen the impression that 
the country is being asked to choose 
between one step forward or stand- 
ing still: 


“We undertake to do nothing and 
to give nobody authority to do any- 
thing to us. The question is merely 
whether we shall give our moral ap- 
proval to the establishment of the 
same kind of court which our govern- 
ment has been urging for a genera- 
tion. 

“The least of the benefits which 
such an institution can furnish is 
its decision in particular cases. ... 
More important is the part that the 
existence of adequate machinery for 
judicial settlement plays as a neces- 
sary feature toward the outlawry of 
war. . . . More important also is the 
value of an international court as an 
agency in the development of inter- 
national law, for there lies the path 
of progress.” 


It is progress, slow, careful prog- 
ress that Mr. Root is interested in. 


And in the Court, as he amply dem- 
onstrates, is the hopeful seed of 
greater, more stalwart things. So 
brilliant a group as Root, Hoover, 
Hughes, Harding and the rest would 
never beat the air around this ap- 
parently feeble and futile project 
unless they thought it led some- 
where. As we listen further to Mr. 
Root on the subject of progress, we 
catch the optimistic whir of winged 
thought: 


“The way to make progress is to 
secure agreement just as far as pos- 
sible, get it recorded, get it acted 
upon so far as it permits action, com- 
mit the whole world to it as irrevo- 
cably as possible, and then upon the 
next occasion start on the basis of 
that agreement and try for a further 
step, and when that has been accom- 
plished, try for a still further step. 
Patience and persistency and faith 
are the conditions of success in get- 
ting ideas adopted in a world com- 
posed of States in all stages of social 
and political development. If you 

exercise these quali- 
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ties and your idea is 
right you will win 
through. If you insist 
upon all or nothing at 
the outset, you will 
fail.” 





In a like thin vein 
of hope, Secretary 
Hoover exclaims that, 
“Wisdom does not so 
much consist in knowl- 
edge of the ultimate; 
it consists in knowing 
what to do next”—a 
gnomic saying of fine 
epigrammatic texture. 
“Frequently,” he goes 
on, with a reproving 
glance over his shoul- 
der at his one-time 
idol, Woodrow Wilson, 











FOR THE WORLD COURT—WITHOUT EXERTION 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


“those who contribute 
most to destroy good 
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causes are those who refuse to work 
day by day within the field of prac- 
tical accomplishments, and who op- 
pose all progress unless their own 
particular ideas be adopted in full.” 

Whence come the objections to 
Mr. Harding’s World Court inten- 


tions? Virtually all from Repub- 
licans. The objections themselves 
are two. First, the Court doesn’t 


amount to anything. It can’t en- 
force its decisions, it can’t claim 
jurisdiction. It has no power, either 
for good or evil, therefore why join 
it? Second—and this in the very 
next breath—the irreconcilables, 
Borah, McCormick, Lodge and oth- 
ers, insist loudly that this powerless, 
innocent-looking World Court is a 
kind of steel trap into which Har- 
ding is inviting the American eagle 
to step. Once its jaws have closed 
upon the eagle’s leg they will never 
open until a brass collar has been 
slipped over his head and the leash 
placed in the hobgoblin hands of the 
League of Nations. 

Thus the World Court is at one 
and the same time futile, contempti- 
ble and powerless—and certain to 
destroy our sovereignty! 

Here is a neat paradox composed 
of pure political logic. 

Intransigent Republicans appar- 
ently hope to unhorse the Presi- 
dent by defeating his World Court 
scheme. They must have an issue 
upon which he can be indicted for 
political heresy. If, as they seem 
to believe, the World Court supplies 
such an issue, they may be able to 
block his renomination, by declaring 
him a renegade to Republican prin- 
ciples. Harding’s espousal of the 
Court, as the New York World 
points out, has mobilized all the old 
Roosevelt group of newspapers, in- 
cluding the New York Herald, the 
Chicago Tribune and the Kansas 
City Star, for the assault upon Har- 
ding’s orthodoxy. 

The Democratic leaders look on 
with mixed emotions. Their party 
married itself to the League and im- 
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WE OUGHT TO HAVE A COURT TO 
SETTLE THIS WAR 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


mediately its wife was refused ad- 
mission to these shores. Now with 
the marriage only partially an- 
nulled, the child of that union is 
about to be adopted by the very 
neighbor who secured the exclusion 
of its mother as an undesirable alien. 
That, of course, is a painful specta- 
cle. On the other hand they are 
cheered by the thought that a suffi- 
ciently deep and wide split within 
the Republican organization will 
perhaps insure the election of a 
Democratic President in 1924. 





NOW LOOK ME SQUARE In 

THE EYE AND SWEsR 

ON THIS STACK OF BIBLES — 
ARE You ANY RELATION 5 
To THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ¢ 


WHAT WAS TWE 


















A VERY IMPORTANT QUESTION 
—Reid for Bell Syndicate. 
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Keep on Guarding 
the Gates 


HEN the head of a great 
\Y business employing over a 
quarter of a million men, 
one-fifth of whom own stock in the 
company, has anything to say, espe- 
cially about Labor, the press of the 
country places its megaphone to his 
lips, and we are all ears to listen. 
Judge Gary’s denunciation of the 
immigration restriction laws as “the 
worst thing that ever happened to 











SOUNDING THE KEY-NOTE FOR 1924 
—Smith for Newspaper Enterprise Association. 


has 


this country, 
awakened echoes of dissent in every 
quarter of the land. 

The leaders of finance, business 


economically,” 


and industry are solidly behind 
Judge Gary, but the country at large 
is for continued restriction of im- 
migration. The whole controversy 
raised by the head of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation is merely an aspect of 
the age-old struggle between Capital 
and Labor. A labor shortage forces 
up the labor cost of production. A 
labor surplus abroad is a distinct 
“disadvantage to our great industri- 
alists, since it enables the foreign 
competitor to undersell us in neutral 


markets. Conversely, a labor sur- 
plus in America reduces our labor 
costs here at home to the point 
where we can meet that same com- 
petitor in neutral markets abroad. 

Yet, while the matter of immi- 
gration is of first importance to big 
business, it is of most lasting im- 
portance to the country as a whole. 
Looking at the question from the 
point of view of the good of the 
greatest number, there arises a 
grave suspicion that America has 
been, or at any rate can easily be, 
permanently injured by too liberal 
and long-continued an admixture 
of unskilled handworkers who be- 
long to poor racial stocks and whose 
steady infiltration not only fills our 
asylums and jails, but tends to de- 
teriorate our native stock. 

All participants in this contro- 
versy seem satisfied that the immi- 
gration quota laws, admitting three 
per cent. of nationals domiciled here 
according to the census of 1910, 
have encouraged the emigration to 
the United States of those races and 
peoples which experience has shown 
become true Americans. No week 
passes but the press of the country 
resounds with praise of 400 immi- 
grants just landed from Holland 
who have brought a million dollars 
and honest, law-abiding, industrious 
characters, with which to go into the 
business of farming in our sparsely 
occupied West; or of 300 Scotch me- 
chanics, skilled workers with long 
apprenticeships behind them, men 
for whom a multitude of jobs are 
clamoring; or of a big shipload of 
Scandinavians, clean, hard-working, 
substantial folk, headed for the for- 
ests and farms of the North Central 
States, where the climate sufficiently 
resembles their own Sweden to make 
them perfectly at home. 

Assimiliate first. Assimiliate and 
educate and raise the standard of 
life. Make Americans of the igno- 
rant, unskilled Pole, Sicilian, Hun- 
garian, Roumanian, Bulgar — low- 
grade peoples from the south and 





“BOOTLEGGING” IMMIGRANTS 


east of Europe—or if it prove im- 
possible to assimilate them, shut off 
the further influx of these unassimi- 
‘lable races.- 

“In spite of restricted immigra- 
tion,” said Representative Albert 
Johnson, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Immigration, when 
informed of Judge Gary’s remarks, 
“the United States Steel Corporation 
seems to have done very well with 
net earnings of $410,000,000 in 1922 
in the face of a 20 per cent. increase 
in wages.” And he went on to say: 
“If the immigration laws are re- 
laxed, for every one immigrant who 
will come as a possible employee of 
the steel and other corporations, 
nine will come to drag down the liv- 
ing standard of the United States. 
Cheap labor makes a cheap coun- 
try.” 

Secretary of Labor Davis declared 
that the “bootlegging” of aliens is 
going on to a tremendous extent. 
The number estimated as entering 
the country surreptitiously varies 
from 100 to 1,000 a day. In a for- 
mal letter to President Harding he 
takes up the cudgels for “selective 
immigration” : 


“It is unnecessary to point out 
the evil of throwing open the gates 
at a time of prosperity in order to 
flood the country with workers and 
non-workers whose very presence 
would serve to bring prosperity to an 
end. ... I propose that we estab- 
lish strict but just tests of physical 
and mental health, and that we make 
those tests under the numerical re- 
striction now placed by law upon im- 
migration. I would have those tests 
made abroad. The solicitor of the 
department is now inquiring into the 
possibility of moving our whole ex- 
amining machinery to foreign coun- 
tries under our present law.” 


Whether or not there is an actual 
labor shortage in the United States 
—or a labor surplus—there can be 
no question that we want better im- 
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migrants, not merely more. It did 
not require the demonstration of 
Dr. Harry H. Laughlin, of the Car- 
negie Institute in Washington, to 
prove to the country at large that 
the older type of immigration was 
better than the sort that began to 














DID YOU EVER NOTICE TO WHOM HE 
TURNS WHEN HE GETS “UP AGAINST IT”? 
—Ding in St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


flood the country after 1890. After 
a two years’ study this scientist re- 
ports that certain races which come 
to our shores are “socially inade- 
quate” and have a great proneness 
for becoming derelicts. 

The direct money cost of main- 
taining these unfortunates is the 
smallest element in the total drain 
upon the nation, says Dr. Laughlin: 


“The still greater cost in economic 
and social drag, and most of all, in 
racial deterioration, cannot be mea- 
sured in dollars. We have found that 
in several types of inadequacy the 
children of immigrants fulfilled their 
quota (of inadequacy) to an extent 
several times greater than the immi- 
grant parents.” 


Questioned by Chairman John- 
son, he declared that in addition to 
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the present medical, social and eco- 
nomic requirements, every immi- 
grant should be examined in regard 
to potential parenthood, put through 
a series of psychological tests, and 
that data on his personal and family 
history be required of him before 
his passport is viséd. 
Furthermore, registration of all 
aliens should be required, to supply 
facts to serve as the basis for an 
enlightened policy of elimination of 
the unfit from among our immi- 
grants, encouragement of the fit and 
selection at the source, rather than 
deportation of defectives after they 
have made a long and often bank- 
rupting journey to our shores. 
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We Have With Us 


—Prosperity 


ROSPERITY is with us. In 
Pp almost every line of activity 

production is at a peak, dis- 
tribution is going forward regular- 
ly, and collections are easy. The 
United States is in a condition of 
extreme financial well-being. 

Yet, on all sides voices are raised 
in solemn warning against overconfi- 
dence and overexpansion. Business 
is too eager, according to Henry 
Ford. In the mad scramble for men 
and materials they are bidding up 
the prices of everything to a point 
where a crash will prove inevitable. 
Charles M. Schwab is reported as 
advising caution for fear of a slump, 
and desires that brakes be put on 
at once. And the Federal Reserve 
Board is said to regard the rising 
level of wages and prices as some- 
what alarming. 

Steel, our basic industry, is re- 
ported to be operating within two or 
three per cent. of capacity. The pro- 
duction of steel ingots during April, 
based on returns of thirty com- 
_ panies to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, indicates an output 
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of 3,947,800 tons for the entire coun- 
try, a new high record in the history 
oi the country! 

Railroads tell a similar story. As 
compared with the previous March, 
this year’s March operations of 
Class I railroads are 13 per cent. 
ahead in operating revenues. 

In spite of the high tariff law, 
goods have been flowing into the 
country in record quantities. April 
customs receipts broke all records 
with an estimated total of more than 
twenty-eight million dollars. 

Finally the building men—in spite 
of recent stoppages of operations be- 
cause of difficulties with workmen 
—declare the present boom is due 
to last three years. 

Yet, in the face of all this opti- 
mism, the Economic Policy Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers As- 
sociation advocates caution. “In 
some respects,” it declares guarded- 
ly, “the economic situation of the 
country is out of balance, due to 
compounded increases in the com- 
modity prices, artificial fixing of 
labor hours and working conditions, 
and uncertainties with respect to 
foreign trade. Until these matters 
are adjusted, as we hope they will 
be at an early date, we cannot ex- 
pect a really sound business situa- 
tion. The commission looks with 
concern on the strong upward swing 
of wages and prices in many lines, 
and fears that overconfidence may 
lead to. repetition of some of the 
serious mistakes committed in the 
period immediately following the 
war.” 

There is need of maintaining the 
nice equilibrium upon which busi- 
ness rests. It is never constant. In- 
flation or deflation is always occur- 
ring. The uncertain and dangerous 
element in the situation is that we 
are prone to overdo our prosperity 
and thus to throw the business ma- 
chine out of balance. Price advances 
result from increased demand, stim- 
ulated credit extension and specula- 
tion. This is the usual business cycle 
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which can only be checked by put- 
ting on the brakes. 

Thus on all sides we hear the in- 
junction, “go ahead,” coupled with 
the counter-injunction, “don’t over- 
expand,” sage warnings against run- 
ning any risk of spoiling our per- 
fectly beautiful new prosperity. . 

There is ample basis for a pro- 
longed period of prosperity in Amer- 
ica, as Charles E. Mitchell, Presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of 
New York, stated the other day. 
We have not yet made up the deficit 
in construction caused by the war. 
And “if our prosperity is short- 
lived, it will be because we ride it 
too hard. We want stable business, 
stable prices, steady production, reg- 
ular employment, instead of booms 
and depressions. The great fluctua- 
tions that afflict business and make 
employment irregular are not due to 
the manipulation of the few but to 
the spasmodic action of the many.” 

It is not too much to claim that 
business men are more keenly alive 
to the truth of these as- 
sertions than ever be- 
fore. They do not mean 
to be caught napping. 
Loans are conservative ; 
working capital is kept 
at a high figure; re- 
serves are ample and ac- 
cumulating rapidly. La- 
bor likewise is looking 
ahead, buying banks, 
building up savings de- 
posits, and going into 
business for itself. 

If the next depres- 
sion should hit the 
United States while the 
business community is 
in its present guarded, 
skittish and_ resolute 
temper, it will find an 
antagonist fully armed 
and in fighting trim, an 
antagonist likely to re- 
turn the blow—with in- 
terest! 


“Hopping” From Coast 


to Coast 


UNCHEON in Hempstead, Long 
Island, and their next noonday 
meal in San Diego, California, 

is the latest aerial achievement for 
two United States army officers. It 
is the tenth world record hung up 
by these flyers, Macready and Kelly, 
in one machine, the T-2. 

A picture of their famous machine 
appears in the artgravure section of 
this issue (page 687) and it will be 
of interest to readers of CURRENT 
OPINION when “hopping” from coast 
to coast shall have become a matter 
of daily routine. The flight of 
Macready and Kelly across the con- 
tinent was made for the army “in 
the regular line of duty” with no 
cash bonus awaiting them at the end 
of their flight. 

Which reminds us that fourteen 
years ago, it required a $50,000 
purse from Lord Northcliffe to lure 





THE SANTA FE TRAIL 
—kKirby in New York World. 
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Louis Bleriot in a dinky little “para- 
sol” monoplane across the “terrible” 
21 miles of the English Channel. 

And thirteen years ago, when 
Glenn H. Curtis flew from Albany 
to New York, he was accompanied 
by special train. He made three 
stops and it took a full 24 hours to 
cover the distance of 137 miles, but 
the nation followed with admiration 
this thrilling feat. 

When the ’49ers crossed to Cali- 
fornia in covered wagons the trip 
consumed months, and was quite as 
hazardous to life and limb, thanks 
to Indians, outlaws, and waterless 
desert stretches, as the swift mod- 
ern airplane. Transportation has 
speeded up a bit over the old Santa 
Fé trail. 

o0 


The Significance of the 


Santiago Conference 


N March 25th the Fifth Pan- 
American Congress opened in 
Santiago, Chile, an ancient 

American city founded in 1541. It 
was the first Congress since 1906, a 
lapse of thirteen years, having fol- 
lowed the Fourth Congress in Bue- 
nos Aires. Delegations from Mex- 
ico, Peru and Bolivia were missing, 
but eighteen other republics sent 
representatives to take measures for 
the common welfare of the sister- 
hood of democratic nations in the 
western hemisphere. 

It was hoped that all the work of 
the Congress could be accomplished 
in six weeks, but actually that time 
proved a little too short, and it was 
not until mid May that it was able 
to adjourn. There were nineteen 
items on the agenda, dealing with 
questions of general disarmament, 
limitation of armies and navies, 
tariff reciprocity, and a Monroe doc- 
trine for all America, enforceable 
equally by all the members of a Pan- 
American League of Nations which 
was urged by Dr. Brum, of Uru- 
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guay, and, at the instance of the 
United States, tabled. 

Unfortunately, the agenda seems 
to have been too ambitious. Scarcely 
an item but was opposed from some 
powerful quarter. Brazil and Chile 
objected to limitation of armaments. 
Everybody objected to tariff reci- 
procity. The Costa Rican proposal 
for a Pan-American World Court fell 
on more or less deaf ears. And the 
United States blocked the League of 
American Nations. 

Apparently what was accom- 
plished was routine business, such 
as approval of a revised project for 
a convention for the registration of 
trade-marks, including the opening 
of two bureaus for registration, one 
in Havana, and .the other in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Through a long cable to its diplo- 
matic representatives in Washing- 
ton, Argentina has made known 
her great dissatisfaction over the 
meager accomplishments of the Con- 
gress. Argentina had set her heart 
upon the reduction of armaments, 
and her program was quietly, stead- 
ily blocked by Chile and Brazil. 

Yet, even though nothing very 
striking can be set forth as the 
fruits of the seven weeks in session 
in Santiago, that meeting of the rep- 
resentatives of eighteen free and in- 
dependent nations caused the gener- 
ation of “powerful currents of mu- 
tual understanding and friendly in- 
terest,” as Mr. Hughes said. It is 
not the questions on the agenda that 
make it of prime importance; it is 
the fact that there is a conference 
of the American republics, all of 
them contributing their share of 
good will to the general fund of 
friendship. Friendship and good 
faith are the cures for controversy, 
and these have been “generated” in 
abounding measure by the Congress 
just ended: In tangible accomplish- 
ments it may be something of a 
failure, but in the profounder sense 
of good relations established, it was 
a great success. 
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WILL THE U. S. RECOGNIZE Mexico? 657 


Daybreak in Mexico 


T an early date the United 
States may again recognize 
the Republic of Mexico. Two 
delegates from each country are 
appointed to a Joint Commission, 
meeting in Mexico City, to decide 
finalterms. Of our representatives, 
John Barton Payne, a Democrat, 


was chairman of the Shipping 


Board and Secretary of the Inte- 
rior under President Wilson; while 
Charles B. Warren, a Republican, 
was counsel for the United States in 
the Behring Sea dispute with Brit- 
ain and Ambassador to Japan dur- 
ing the recent period of diplomatic 
reconstruction. It is a strong team 
which suggests business. 

On December 1, 1920, President 
Obregon was installed in his difficult 
office. He has done well. The army 
has been reduced. Schools have been 
multiplied. Order is restored. 

Indeed, in one respect, the en- 
forcement of law has aroused min- 
gled emotions. For while Mexico is 
still 95 per cent. Roman Catholic, the 
citizen is there, as in some other 
Latin-American countries, mobilized 
against the clerical. Under the 








Constitution, the Church is forbid- 
den to own property, mortgages or 
even ecclesiastical edifices, to main- 
tain nunneries, to conduct primary 
schools, to administer charitable in- 
stitutions, to collect money outside 
church buildings, to hold religious 
ceremonies out of doors, or to clothe 
its ministers in religious garb. That 
these prohibitions are enforced is 
evident from the expulsion of Mon- 
signor Ernesto Filippi, Apostolic 
Delegate, as a “pernicious for- 
eigner,” because he had celebrated 
mass in the open air, at the unveil- 
ing of a monument of Christ at Sa- 
lao. It was a bold stroke. 

Indeed, one uncertainty in the sit- 
uation is that General Alvaro Obre- 
gon, the dictator in Mexico, declares 
that he will not seek reelection 
eighteen months hence. Will his 
successor carry on his régime? 

Certain difficulties between the 
United States and Mexico have been 
cleared up. By Article 27 of the 
Constitution adopted in 1917, all 
mineral and other rights in the sub- 
soil, including oil, were reserved for 
the state. It was held that this 
clause confiscated immensely valu- 
able properties held by foreigners, 











THE REAL PROBLEM IS HOW TO MAKE IT STAY BURIED 


—Brown in Chicago Daily News. 
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MAYBE WE’D BETTER TRY SOME OTHER 
METHOD 
— Ding in St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


but in September, 1922, the situa- 
tion was greatly eased by a deci- 
sion of the Mexican Supreme Court 
which ruled that the clause was not 
retroactive—in other words, that it 
did not refer to properties in the soil 
already granted to private interests. 
This means that a Petroleum Bill, 
which has now passed the Assembly 
and is said to be assured of passage 
in the Senate, will confirm the said 
rights in perpetuity. 

The finances of Mexico are great- 
ly improved. Last June an ar- 
rangement was made in New York 
with an International Committee of 
Bankers whereby Mexican securi- 
ties, held abroad, to the amount of 
$500,000,000, with $200,000,000 of 
accrued interest, were to be funded, 
and full payment of interest re- 
sumed on January 1, 1928. Already 
21,000,000 pesos of debt have been 
repaid and this is only a beginning. 
On the army, about 30,000,000 pesos 
has been saved, largely by dropping 
an immense number of “generals” 
of whom whole regiments had been 
recruited by politicians. 
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Lawlessness in China 


N the chaos in China a lurid 
@) light has been thrown by the 
seizure of the mail train 
from Shanghai to Pekin which was 
wrecked and robbed by a thousand 
armed bandits who kidnapped about 
150 passengers, driving them—men, 
women and children —from their 
beds and cruelly marching them into 
the mountains. Among the victims. 
was Miss Lucy Aldrich, daughter of 
the Rhode Island Senator and sis- 
ter-in-law of John D. Rockefeller, 
Junior, who was traveling under the 
protection of “Standard Oil” and 
with some other women was quickly 
released. Two United States offi- 
cers, however, Majors Allen and 
Pinger, are, as we write, still pris- 
oners and have been harshly mal- 
treated. 

Not since the Boxer outrages has 
there been in China so brutal a chal- 
lenge to western civilization. The 
explanation is simple. There is here 
no evidence of a general outbreak 
against foreigners. The country is 
simply anarchic. The people are 
physically vigorous and industrially 
prosperous to a degree, but they 
have been too busy to attend to poli- 
tics and their government is com- 
pletely out of hand. 

At Pekin, the Manchu Emperor, 
though dethroned, maintains his 
court. And the Republic exercises 
no real authority over, nor receives 
any substantial revenue from, the 
provinces, which are ruled by the 
military tuchuns. Though impotent 
to resist foreign aggression, China 
is thus more formidably armed than 
any other country for civil war. 
From these ill-paid provincial 
hordes of undisciplined soldiers, 
banditry is recruited, and there is 
no end to the kaleidoscopic rise and 
fall of dictators who are no more 
than buccaneers, battening on the 
apathy of the general body of citi- 
zens. 
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THE FRANCO-GERMAN GRAPPLE CONTINUES 


The American remedy for these 
ills is education. The British are 
perhaps inclined to demand for 
China a resumption of autocracy, as 
“the only way” to law and order. 
As railroads are built, banditry will 
be discouraged and ultimately stop- 
ped. It was an evil, not unknown 
in England, when highwaymen were 
elegant heroes of romance, or in 
Italy where the camorra is still a 
terror. It has caused infinite irrita- 
tion in Mexico. 

The attack on American citizens 
is particularly ungrateful. We for 
gave the Boxer Indemnity, while the 
Rockefeller Foundation had, at the 
close of 1920, spent $7,528,505 on 
the Pekin Union Medical College. 
If any lady should have safe con- 
duct in China, it is the sister of Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Junior. 

By the rules of the diplomatic 
game, as played hitherto, the United 
States has just cause for stern inter- 
vention. Indeed, previous incidents 
have been an occasion for protest 
from Secretary Hughes. But it 
would be a grave matter to reopen 
the Far Eastern question, involving, 
as it does, the susceptibilities not of 
China only, but of Japan. The real 
question is not how to punish the 
country but how to reconstruct it. 


The Deadlock on the 
Ruhr 


EADLOCK still governs the 
Ruhr. On May 2d, the Ger- 
man Government offered to 

settle reparations at 30 billion gold 
marks or 71% billion dollars. This 
offer was made not to France and 
Belgium alone, but to all the Allies, 
including Italy and Britain. It was 
the desire of Britain that the four 
Powers should confer over a reply, 
to be sent jointly by them all. This 
reply presumably would not have 
accepted the German proposals as 
they stand but would have welcomed 
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THE GREATEST ENDURANCE DANCE OF 
"EM ALL! 
— Thiele in Sioux City Tribune. 


in them a basis of discussion. France 
and Belgium, however, decided on 
an immediate rejoinder, and with- 
out consulting Italy and Britain, an- 
swered ‘Berlin with an uncompro- 
mising negative. Whatever reply 
Italy and Britain may frame will 
thus be distinct and, unless France 
relents, academic. 

Certain results must follow. As 
Senator Hiram Johnson has per- 
ceived, not only the United States 
but Britain is being driven into 
an attitude of “splendid isolation” 
from continental quarrels in Eu- 
rope. England will neither intervene 
against France nor support France 
on the Ruhr. 

As a lawyer, Prime Minister Poin- 
caré puts the case in terms of clear 
and unyielding logic. The Treaty 
of Versailles is his bond. He will 
not have it further modified. Even 
the British consider an offer of 714 
billion dollars as too small. Former 
Prime Minister Asquith’s figure is 
about 10 billion dollars. 

There is, too, a further objection. 
The 714 billion dollars is not a firm 
figure. It depends on Germany rais- 
ing an international loan. All that 
she proposes is in effect to transfer 
her reduced liability to the whole 
world as creditor. And she demands 
in return a complete freedom to 
trade. 
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© International 

KRUPP’S WORKMEN WHO ATTACKED THE FRENCH SOLDIERY ARE BURIED IN THE RUHR 

Showing the funeral cortege passing through the streets of Essen, with a section of the Krupp Works 
in the background. 


By having the amount of her repa- 
rations fixed, Germany would, of 
course, gain a standing ground for 
credits abroad, but France has no 
reason to welcome such a situation, 
for every creditor gained by Ger- 
many means a supporter of Ger- 
many as an industrial unit against 
French policy. 

Britain is now perhaps a little 
more complacent over the troubles 
of Europe. And for a simple reason. 
Her foreign trade is steadily picking 
up. While she has lost much of 
Europe as a market, she has gained 
in more distant markets by the 
paralysis of European competition. 
After the European and American 
wars of the sixties and early seven- 
ties, Britain enjoyed an industrial 
boom which was due to the fact that 
her rivals had put themselves out of 
business. 


The Ruhr is not producing as it 
should. With Herr Krupp von Boh- 
len arrested and sentenced to 15 
years in jail, you have there a direct 
clash between the German and the 
French will. It is a stern and silent 
war which has driven the mark to 
40,000 for one dollar. French Lor- 
raine is also suffering. And it 
is still possible that German and 
French industrialists, behind the 
backs of their politicians, will unite 
the Rhine Valley commercially. 

The French reply is, of course, a 
blow to the government of. Herr 
Cuno and the policy of reconcilia- 
tion for which he was supposed to 
stand. How long that government 
will continue is a question. Appar- 
ently the royalists are divided bit- 
terly between supporters of the ex- 
Kaiser, of the Crown Prince and of 
Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria. 
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TURKEY BIDS FOR AMERICAN CAPITAL 661 


That Chester 


Concession 


T may be that undue prominence 
] has been given to the far-reach- 

ing concessions of oil, copper, 
railroads, seaports and building 
which Turkey has granted to Rear- 
Admiral Colby M. Chester. The re- 
tired admiral says that the conces- 
sion has already cost his group a 
sum of $500,000 and that a fur- 
ther million is immediately required. 
The scheme as a whole will, it is 
said, involve some $300,000,000. An 
attempt has been made to show that 
Wall Street is backing the conces- 
sion, but the banks are clearly shy 
of it, and until they come in, the 


small investor may be wise in wait-. 


ing. Itis not every Jason who, after 
exploring Anatolia, brings back the 
Golden Fleece. 

The mere fact that the Chester 
group has deposited $50,000 with 
the Turks proves nothing. For some 
of these very concessions France de- 
posited $100,000,000 before the war, 
and was thrown over. Britain also 
has poured her savings into Turkey, 
only to find, as Lord Salisbury put 
it, that she "had “backed the wrong 
horse.” 

Whatever else is happening at 
Lausanne, it is at least clear that the 
United States is not supporting the 
Chester group. But in the Near 
East no investment is safe unless it 
has political influence behind it. It 
was such finance that brought Eng- 
land and France into Egypt; France 
into Morocco; and all Europe into a 
commission to control the Ottoman 
Debt. With her immense gold re- 
serve, the United States has every 
inducement to invest money abroad. 
But she should be careful. Of the 
millions sunk by Germany in Shan- 
tung and by Russia in Port Arthur, 
every cent has gone to Japan. All 
that France contributed to the ca- 
nals of Suez and Panama is con- 
trolled by Britain and the United 
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“I THINK THEY’RE HARD-BOILED EGGS” 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle. 


States. And the chief reason why 
Admiral Chester obtained his con- 
cession at all was that he agreed 
to surrender those safeguards which 
would have made the concession se- 
cure. 

The company must be Turkish 
and amenable therefore to Turkish 
“justice.” It must only employ 
Turkish workmen. The clauses of 
the concession are numerous and 
include an immense number of “jok- 
ers” which the Turk can use against 
the foreigner as occasion arises. 
Some of the rights, claimed by the 
Chester group, were conceded to 
France in 1914; others were given 
to France in 1920; while the Mosul 
region is in the physical possession 
of Britain which country has come 
to terms, both there and in Pales- 
tine, with the “Standard Oil.”’ More- 
over, Turkey’s formidable neighbor, 
Russia, does not agree to the conces- 
sion and may well challenge it, long 
before the term of 99 years is over. 

It was in 1908 that Admiral Ches- 
ter was sent to Turkey officially, so 
he asserts, by President Roosevelt, 
in order to investigate oil. Kermit 
Roosevelt is to-day in the Ottoman 
Exploration Company, the presi- 
dency of which has been offered to 
General George W. Goethals, who 
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cut the Panama Canal—who, how- 
ever, hesitates over the latest ven- 
ture. The Navy Department, with 
an eye for oil, has a kindly eye for 
the enterprise. But the State De- 
partment fears diplomatic complica- 
tions. The fear of such complica- 
tions was our reason for declining 
a mandate over Armenia and—to 
summarize the views of ex-Ambas- 
sadors Gerard and Morgenthau—it 
will look strange if we fight for our 
cash when we did not fight for our 
converts. There is a report that 
Admiral Bristol, our High Com- 
missioner in Constantinople, has 
warned us to “go slow.” 

As a financial proposition, the 
concession has been severely criti- 
cised. The talk about building a 
capital for Turkey at Angora, with 
wide streets and all kinds of phil- 
anthropic institutions, is window- 
dressing. The money, so spent, 
would bring in no revenue but would 
involve charges on the Turkish tax- 
payer who has already to shoulder 
every year an incurable deficit. If 
Turkey really wants schools and col- 
leges, we must give them outright, 
as hitherto, and the proper agency 
is not the concessionnaire but the 
church and the foreign mission. 

















HERE’S A GOOD CHANCE FOR A LOT OF 
EXCITEMENT 
—Smith for Newspaper Enterprise Association. 
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But Admiral Chester is not propos- 
ing to sell the Turk our automobiles, 
watches and fountain pens which 
can be paid for on the spot. His ser- 
vices to Turkey are to be rendered 
wholly on credit and he will receive 
for them merely scraps of paper 
which the Turk of the future may or 
may not honor. Henry Morgenthau, 
who knows Turkey, tells us that this 
concession is no more than a “revo- 
cable license.”” The company has not 
only to exploit oil and copper, which 
might be profitable, but in an area 
where there are only 6,000,000 peo- 
ple, earning not more than 50 cents 
a day, an area from which the total 
exports for all nations cannot ex- 
ceed $150,000,000, the concession- 
naires are also to build 2,200 miles 
of railroad and work this system 
at a profit. All the land, houses, 
quarries, sandpits, held by private 
owners along the various routes, 
must be bought out by the company, 
according to Turkish law, which 
means universal “baksheesh.” Offi- 
cials already enriched by the plun- 
der of murdered or deported Greeks 
and Armenians will show little 
mercy to the finances of “rich Amer- 
icans” who can “afford to pay.” 

If Britain sits back and says noth- 
ing, it is because she knows this 
game and argues that if we take the 
first step other steps will follow, and 
we shall be where she wants us, 
namely, irrevocably involved in the 
affairs of the old world. But over 
Turkey one country at least is dis- 
illusioned—France. All Franklin- 
Bouillon’s hopes have been shatter- 
ed. General Weygand, who worked 
out the details of the advance on the 
Ruhr, has been sent to Syria, on 
the frontiers of which province 
the Turk is massing troops, and 
France is also stirring up Roumania, 
Czecho-Slovakia and even Greece 
against the Moslem. It does not 
look as if the prospects were favor- 
able to sound investment in that 
region. 
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RussIA AROUSES ENGLISH IRE 663 


Europe Inflamed by the 
Russo - British Quarrel 
W vine a Swiss Fascist walked 


into a hotel in Lausanne the 

other day and shot Vorov- 
sky, Soviet observer at the latest 
conference of European Powers, his 
action invited the consequences of 
another Serajevo. So Herbert Kauf- 
man declared in the New York Eve- 
ning Journal. This action, viewed 
in its relation to the Curzon ulti- 
matum to Soviet Russia, the high- 
handed developments in the Ruhr, 
a widening rift between London and 
Paris, Turkey’s defiant stand against 
the Powers, Greek obstinacy, Rus- 
sian chaos and the perilous state of 
Chinese affairs, seemed to indicate 
that slumbering animosities were 
awakening; that a new poison was 
working in Europe. 

The issue which evoked the Cur- 
zon note had been a seemingly tri- 
fling one. It involved the right of 
British trawlers to fish within a 
twelve-mile limit of the Murmansk 
coast. The peremptory tone of the 
note, however, which had threat- 
ened to terminate the Lloyd George 
trade agreement and which had 
been followed by the dispatch of a 
gunboat to the disputed waters, had 
betokened a coming crisis. 

English labor rose in protest 
against what it chose to regard as 
a studied insult and a provocation 
of war. Bolshevik leaders grasped 
the opportunity to mobilize their 
hosts in Moscow in a parade which 
Walter Duranty, of the New York 
Times, declared impressed him more 
than any similar parade that he had 
ever seen, : 

At a mass meeting following the 
parade, War Minister Trotzky, For- 
eign Minister Tchitcherin, Bukha- 
rin, Kameneff and others inflamed 
their hearers in defiant speeches, 
while Leonid Krassin, Bolshevik 
trade representative, was making an 


aeroplane dash to London in com- 
pany with M. Liberman, of the tim- 
ber trust, and M. Gorozhan, director 
of the All-Russian Cooperative So- 
ciety. 

No one seriously believed that 
war was imminent, but threats, 
counter threats, the assassination, 
movements of battleships and armed 
forces, all contributed to an atmos- 
phere surcharged with antagonism. 
In some quarters talk was renewed 
of a world-wide crusade against Red 
Russia, and Russians were described 
as awaiting their rescuers. 

It is clear, however, that the So- 
viet Government is far from being 
at the end of its tether. Lenin is 
sick, but his policies, shrewd, calcu- 
lating and opportunistic, are still 
influencing his colleagues and are 
still working magic results. At the 
latest congress of the Communist 
Party in Moscow, Trotzky’s propo- 
sals that Russia return to “one-man 
management of factories” and enlist 
foreign aid were cordially accepted. 
When Krassin, on the other hand, 
suggested a certain amount of “ca- 
pitulation” to foreign capital, Trot- 
zky is said to have leaped at him like 
a tiger and to have affirmed, amid 
deafening applause: “You are doub- 
ly wrong! First, you want to ca- 
pitulate to foreigners because you 
lack confidence in us, in the Commu- 
nist Party, which can do anything 
in Russia if it only goes at it hard 
enough. Second, you do not seem 
to realize that pouring money down 
a sink, as we have been doing, will 
not be cured by pouring more money 
—foreign money, for which we must 
sell our birthright.” 

One of the results of the Congress 
was the organization of two federal 
bodies in control of Russian indus- 
try. Roughly, they may be said to 
correspond to a Senate and a lower 
house, with the difference that the 
real power and initiative are to be 
vested exclusively in the former, 
while the latter’s function is to be 
critical and advisory. 
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Listening In 


DIVORCE in Uruguay is almost negli- 

gible. It is so unfashionable to be de- 
linquent in the keeping of one’s marriage 
vows that immorality is not a grave prob- 
lem for us to face.—Senora Juan Antonio 
Buero, wife of Uruguay’s former Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 


OMEN lack decision. They waste 

their time waiting for someone to 
tell them what to do. We as a sex lack 
system. We do not work in an orderly 
way even in our homes. Women in busi- 
ness are generally affected by a nervous 
timidity which handicaps them and to 
which their failures must generally be 
laid.—Josephine Wright Chapman, New 
York architect. 


D° not go to America. You already 
know what modern life is. Turn 
toward the old countries and get to the 
heart of the human race. It is only in 
Asia, as in the presence of old religions 
and traditions of the race, that one gets a 
better consciousness of mankind and is 
thus able to put aside fleeting passions in 
consideration of general things.—Marquis 
Curzon’s advice to a young Frenchman. 


[N my twenty-five years of painting I 

have never seen a perfect model nor a 
really pretty woman. They use automo- 
biles so much, their legs become thin and 
their feet and arms wanly artificial. They 
substitute paint for the glow of health. 
Their legs get 


enterprise, the United States has the idle 
capital to put Europe on its feet. At 
present we are acting like a superbank 
which in panic times should corner the 
gold supply and let things go to ruin while 
it gloated over its wealth—Henry Mor- 
genthau, former Ambassador to Turkey. 


AMERICA goes in more for efficiency 

and intelligence than England. She 
doesn’t worry whether intelligence wears 
petticoats or not. American women do 
much more responsible work than English 
women are allowed to do, being less ham- 
pered by tradition and custom than we 
are.—Viscountess Rhondda, English suf- 
fragist. 


[X practice the League is no longer an in- 
ternational steam-roller and an engine 
of political manipulation. It is no longer, 
in practice, a voting trust of five nations 
dominating nine and backed by force and 
political power. But as it exists on paper, 
the League is still open to those objections. 
—Senator Pepper of Pennsylvania. 


BRINGING up a family is a full-time 

job—an overtime one if the family is 
large—and no working-class mother can 
combine it properly with wage-earning.— 
Mrs. David Lloyd-George. 


HERE are four accents in the Amer- 
ican language, the New England, the 
New York, the Southern and the Western. 
All have valuable 





steadily thinner, 
their waists fatter, 


properties. We 


— must keep and tone 


those 





their shoulders bo- 
nier. I have seen 
photographs of 
newspaper beauty 
contest winners and 
combed the movies, 
and I have not 
found one genuine- 
ly lovely woman.— 
Sir William Orpen, 
noted portrait 
painter. 


ITH billions of 
gold in its na- 
tional treasury as 
well as plenty of 
money in private 





CANNOT mumble 

words “private enterprise” or those 
other blessed words “public owner- 
ship” as though they were a sort of 
magic abracadabra that covered the 
whole mystery of existence. I am not 
an Individualist and I am not a So- 
cialist—or rather, I am both. Private 
enterprise and public ownership have 
no more sanctity than any other human 
device to meet human needs. They are 
not d ts which were de- 
livered from Sinai, and they are not 
mentioned in the Sermon on the Mount. 
The test is whether they serve the pub- 
lic interest—not the interest of indi- 
viduals, but the interests of the com- 
munity as a whole.—A. G. Gardiner, 
British journalist. 











to the American 
open vowel, we 
must keep our bril- 
liant consonants, 
and we must en- 
rich our vocabula- 
ries. It would be 
an excellent thing 
if people would 
read aloud from 
books and periodi- 
cals in order to 
develop the tongue. 
—Mrs. Ida Kruse 
‘McFarlane, Dean 
of English at the 
University of Den- 
ver. 
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H AVING observed and always believed 

that charitable bequests afford the 
testator a means of gratifying his vanity 
at the expense of his heirs; I make none.— 
Stuyvesant Fish, in one of the four short 
paragraphs of his will. 


I HAVE often studied the faces of lovely 

feminine social leaders. They look, many 
of them, like captives, beautiful slaves to 
conventional society. It is only in America 


order to commit offenses that would be 
charged to the Klan? For its own protec- 
tion the Klan should discourage masking. 
—Mayor Shank of Indianapolis. 


[™ a gambler and I let it be known. This 

reputation means more to me than capi- 
tal. It’s an asset. Why? Because every- 
body will come first to a man known to take 
a chance. He gets the first chance at every 
new discovery or possibility. Every invest- 
ment is a gamble, anyway. Even Liberty 





that I find the joyous spirit of freedom 


in high society.— 
Lady Swaythling, 
wife of a prominent 
English banker. 


T O England, se- 
cure in her 
matchless past; 
still saddened but 
serene and steady 
in her troublous 
present; resolute 
and confident in the 
contemplation of 
her glorious future 
—to England, old 
England, undis- 
mayed, unafraid, 
stately, queenly, 
mother of us all.— 
Ambassador 
George Harvey to 
the Royal Society 
of St. George. 


HE “average” 
person does not 
stand the best 





T one time I went to Skibo Castle 

to visit Mr. Carnegie in Scotland, 

and as I drove over the moors I saw 
flying a beautiful flag, at one moment 
the British flag and at the next the 
American Stars and Stripes, and I won- 
der that he should be flying the two so 
closely on the same flagstaff. But as I 
approached nearer the castle, I found 
that Mr. Carnegie had taken the British 
and American flags and had sewn them 
together into one flag, and there he 
was flying over his castle the British 
and American flags so inseparably 
united that they could not be parted. 
So, I have felt, should the American 
and British peoples, and all the English- 
speaking peoples of the world, be 
united, that we ought to be united in 
our sentiments as we are in our lan- 
guage, in our business interests and in 
everything that we do for the good of 
humanity, because I am firmly con- 
vinced that the advance of the world to 
a better and higher plane, and the 
preservation of institutions that stand 
for the good of humanity, must lie in 
the hands of the English-speaking na- 
tions of the world.—Charles M. Schwab. 


Bonds where you 
gamble on the in- 
tegrity and con- 
tinuance of the 
United States Gov- 
ernment. Not much 
of a gamble; the 
chances are _ re- 
duced to almost 
nothing, but just 
the same it’s a 
gamble.—Harry F. 
Sinclair. 


EPEND upon 

it, cleverness is 
the antithesis of 
greatness. The 
British Empire, 
like the Roman, 
was built up by 
dull men.—H. G. 
Wells, novelist. 


HAVE heard it 
said often that 
a visit to America 
was like a tonic. 








chance of living 
long. The man or 





I find it so myself. 
With each visit 








woman who weighs 

twenty or thirty per cent. below the aver- 
age has the best chance for long life. It is 
safe to say the average individual reaches 
the ideal build at thirty. If he can keep 
near that build for the rest of his life, he 
increases his chances of longevity.—Dr. 
Eugene Lyman Fisk, diagnostician and 
author. 


I DO consider it mighty dangerous to 

permit any men to go about the streets 
in disguise. How are we to know that a 
bunch of hold-up men will not adopt that 
kind of disguise? How are we to know 
that some of the people bitterly opposed. to 
the Klan will not put on such disguises in 


there I acquire a 
bit more American “pep.” I hope America 
will continue to inject these three ingre- 
dients, energy, enterprise and “pep” into 
her business dealings with Sweden.—Carl 
Friske, Stockholm banker. 


(= are lovely naturally, and it is 
their right to be lovely, no matter 
whether they work or play, compete with 
men or stay protected in homes. I am glad 
women are more eager to preserve their 
personal beauty than they used to be. To 
preserve the attractiveness and freshness 
of youth as long as possible is the duty of 
every woman.—Dowager Queen Alexan- 
dra, of England. 
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A MAN FROM MAINE WHO FOLLOWED 
IN FRANKLIN’S FOOTSTEPS 


ly great things in the world are 

a mountain, the ocean and an 
earnest man at his work,” Edward W. 
Bok has built a monument, in the 
shape of a biography, “A Man From 
Maine” (Scribner’s), to Cyrus Her- 
mann Kotzschmar Curtis, from whose 
presses in Philadelphia come annually 
more than 27,000,000,000 magazine 
pages, bearing the imprint of the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, and 73,000,000 
newspapers. It is the story of a great 
adventure and of a great adventurer in 
business, of a lad whose first commer- 
cial venture involved a capital of three 
cents and who has become a premier 
publisher of the world. 

Oddly enough, however, the proprie- 
tor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, the 
Saturday Evening Post, the Country 
Gentleman and the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger did not start out to be a pub- 
lisher. His goal, he confesses, was 
to be a merchant, because Portland, 
Maine (his native city), was a mer- 
chandizing city and “‘nearly every man 
who amounted to anything was a mer- 
chant.” Nevertheless, he admits that 
when a boy he used to think it was 
wonderful to be a judge or a mayor or 
a governor or some such high official; 
but only the exceptional man could ever 
hope to gain these offices. “Now when 
I look at my friends who have been or 
are mayors and governors and judges 
I don’t understand it: they are not ex- 
ceptional men, and I think the posi- 
tions must have cheapened since I re- 
garded them with such awe as a boy.” 

It is a fact worth noting that Mr. 
Curtis, who migrated from Boston to 
Philadelphia in the middle 70’s, did 
exactly what Benjamin Franklin, whose 
successor he was destined to be in the 
publication of the Saturday Evening 
Post, had done years before: he had 
come from Boston, not to New York, 


A SSERTING that the “three real- 


as so many young men would naturally . 


have done without thinking, but to 


Philadelphia. In Boston he had pub- 
lished a rather inconsequential weekly 
called The People’s Ledger, the future 
of which was jeopardized by a fire 
which swept the city. Asked why he 
decided to move to Philadelphia, he is 
quoted as saying: “Because I could get 
my paper more cheaply printed in Phil- 
adelphia than in New York. Then, too, 
I didn’t care to live in New York. I 
didn’t like it, and I did like Philadel- 
phia. I wanted to be nearer New York 
than Boston, but not of it.” And then 
came the shrewd observation that thou- 
sands of young men with the lure of 
the metropolis upon them may take to 
heart: “I figured, too, that a man can 
make a greater success a little way 
from a big metropolis, by throwing his 
light upon it, than by being in it and 
in all probability lost among the thou- 
sands of others.” 

_ In Philadelphia the little publication 
was continued until 1878 when Curtis 
sold out and became associated with the 
Philadelphia Press. This was his last 
“job.” The following year, with the 
financial aid of his brother - in - law, 
Hamilton Mayo, a banker, of Leomin- 
ster, Mass., he founded The Tribune 
and Farmer, out of which grew the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Its beginnings, as recounted, were 
meager in the extreme, and the periodi- 
cal came into existence as a reaction 
on the part of Curtis to the ridicule of 
his wife, on the one hand, and his own 
differences with a man he had taken 
into partnership on The Tribune and 
Farmer on the other. 

Mrs. Curtis, a woman of vigorous 
mind, to whom the young publisher had 
been married some six years previous- 
ly, took exception to the material her 
husband clipped from exchanges and 
carried in The Tribune and Farmer 
under the caption of “Women and 
Home.” “I don’t mean to make fun of 
you,” she told him, “but if you really 
knew how funny this material sounds 
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to a woman you would laugh, 
too.” So Curtis turned the 
editing of the pages over to 
his wife. In the meantime his 
partner had been urging a 
scheme for increasing sub- 
scriptions which Curtis dis- 
liked. The women’s pages, un- 
der the editing of Mrs. Curtis, 
began to attract increasing at- 
tention, and finally Curtis pro- 
posed to his partner that these 
pages be published as a sup- 
plement to The Tribune and 
Farmer, that his partner take 
over the parent periodical as 
his sole property, and that he 
himself should be sole pro- 
prietor of the supplement. The 
partner agreed. This was in 
December, 1883. And when 
the first issue of the supple- 
ment came out it bore the title 
The Ladies’ Journal, with the 
picture of a house between the 
last two words and the word 
“Home” beneath the picture. 
The word had not been in- 
tended as part of the title, but 
as subscriptions began coming 
in they were invariably ad- 
dressed to The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. So this was adopted. 

In its first year the new 
periodical attained 25,000 sub- 
scribers, more than half as 
many as The Tribune and 
Farmer had been able to se- 
cure in five years. Seven years later 
Cyrus Curtis organized the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. And seven years after 
that he acquired the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

The character of the publisher is re- 
vealed in an incident which occurred 
when he determined to carry no more 
patent - medicine advertizing in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Bok records: 


“It was only a few days after his order 
had been issued that I was sitting at his 
side while he was opening the morning 
mail. It was ona Friday: the pay-roll had 
to be made up that day, and the balance 


“PART OF HIM WINKS AND PART OF HIM THINKS” 


© Photo-Crafters 
A WIZARD OF THE PUBLISHING WORLD 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis has performed four ‘miracles’ 
untold millions since starting in business with a capital of 














and made 


3 cents. 


in the bank was not sufficient. The banks 
were full of Mr. Curtis’s paper: the limit of 
credit had been reached. The results in 
the mail were scanty. He had reached 
almost the end of the pile of letters, and 
we knew that the money enclosures were 
not ample to meet the need at the end of 
the day. We were conscjous, too, that we 
could expect little from the light noon and 
afternoon mails. 

“Mr. Curtis cut open a letter, and out 
dropped a certified check for eighteen 
thousand dollars—calling for six full 
pages in the Ladies’ Home Journal. It 
came from a well-known advertizing 
agency: an unusual incident, since the 
credit of the agency was excellent and the 
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usual procedure wouid have been simply 
to order the six pages and make payment 
at the usual times. Mr. Curtis instantly 
put it back into the envelope, saying, ‘Oh,’ 
and then, ‘Of course, we can’t take that,’ 
and mark across the envelope ‘Return.’ 
The check was to cover the advertizement 
of a well-known patent medicine! 

“Years afterward I was talking to the 
advertizing agent who had sent this order 
and check, and asked if he recalled the 
incident. : 

“ ‘Perfectly well,’ he answered. 

“Why did you adopt the unusual meth- 
od of sending a certified check with the 
order?’ I asked. 

“He smiled. ‘I heard that Curtis was 
put to it financially, and made up my mind 
that I might get an advantage for my 
customer if I made the check large enough. 
It would be a good test of Curtis, too. 
And it was—from that point on I knew 
success was his.’” 


If there had been adventure and ro- 
mance in the founding of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and in establishing it 
on a firm basis, it pales before Curtis’s 
struggle with the Saturday Evening 
Post. For although the periodical cost 
him but $1,000, the publisher was 
obliged to pour more than $1,000,000 
into it before one cent of profit was 


shown. Finally, however, Curtis’s fore- . 


sight was justified, and the fears of his 
friends and associates, who freely pre- 
dicted failure, were refuted, and within 
four years the intrepid publisher was 
ready to add another publication to his 
list. This was the Country Gentleman, 
and it cost the purchaser $2,000,000 to 
place it on a footing with his two other 
journals. 

His habits of work express Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis with peculiar clearness. 
He is said to spend very little time in 
his office. The result is that he is a 
difficult man to catch, and avoids scores 
of unnecessary appointments and time- 
consuming visitors. When at home he 
is usually in some office or department 
of his Curtis or Ledger plant. He is, 
however, constantly on the go, now in 
this city, then in that city, seeing this 
new building or plant, meeting this or 
that man. Peculiarly sensitive to im- 


pressions, he mixes a great deal with 
men, and is always quietly appraising 
and cataloging men for some opening 
which may occur in his organizations. 
He is a strong believer in getting about 
and seeing what is- going on in other 
cities and hearing what other men are 
saying. As nimble as a young man, 
during the course of a year he covers 
a deal of territory. He tarries very 
briefly in an office: his calls are always 
of the shortest duration. “I learned 
long ago,” he says, “not -to give the 
other fellow a chance to rise first. I 
am always up and out before he thinks 
of it.” 

Apropos of his Napoleonic brevity of 
stature, it is related that in the early 
days of one of his publications there 
used to come to him, personally, from 
a woman canvasser in Maine a com- 
paratively large number of subscrip- 
tions. A time back Mr. Curtis, learn- 
ing that this faithful canvasser of long 
ago was still living, journeyed from his 
summer home in Maine to see her. 
When he introduced himself she gasped 
in astonishment. “Well,” she said, “I 
surely am surprised. I always thought 
of you as looking like Abraham Lin- 
coln. If, when I was canvassing, I had 
met you and found what a little fellow 


‘you are, I don’t believe I’d have kept. 


up the work.” 

His readiness to transfer ‘responsi- 
bility to the shoulders of others was 
demonstrated when the present impos- 
ing Curtis Building was in the hands 
of builders for bids. Curtis appointed 
a committee of five, and sailed away 
for Europe with his family. When 
the bids were opened, they were found, 
as building bids have a way of doing, 
to vary materially. After days of care- 
ful investigation, it was decided that 
the highest bid was the most depend- 
able. It also provided the longest pe- 
riod of construction: both natural han- 
dicaps when the question of finances 
was one, from necessity, to be kept 
prominently in mind, and the growth 
of business called for immediate larger 
quarters. The operation involved mil- 
lions of dollars. It was decided to cable 
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HE URGES FRITZ AND FRANCOIS TO SHAKE HANDS 


Curtis full particulars and ask his judg- 
ment. He was in Florence. Within 
twenty-four hours Bok received an an- 
swer: “How should I know? Too busy 
having good time.” 

While, we read, not one in ten of 
his men in the mechanical departments 
of his vast establishment have ever 
seen the proprietor, to say naught of 
knowing him, his reputation for simple 
thinking and fair judgment is so well 
known to them all that they demon- 
strated their faith in him, in an in- 
stance, some years ago, the parallel of 
which would be difficult to find in the 
annals of industry. A debatable mat- 
ter had arisen between the men and 
the company, involving a question of 
Unionism which hours of discussion 
could not seem to straighten out. The 
deadlock promised to continue, when 
the company suggested to the men that 
it was perfectly willing to refer the 
matter to arbitration and abide by the 
result. The men agreed, but when it 
was suggested that each side choose an 
arbitrator, and that the two so chosen 
select a third, the spokesman for the 
men asked: “Why three? Why not 
one, and let that one be Mr. Curtis?” 
When the company’s officers recovered 
from their surprise, they, of course, 
acquiesced, and a meeting was ar- 
ranged. Each side explained its point 
of view, and when all had concluded, 
Curtis asked: “I think I understand. 
Now what do you expect me to do?” 

It was explained that he had been 
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chosen as arbitrator and that his de- 
cision as to which side, the company 
or the men, was right, would be ac- 
cepted as final by both sides. “That’s 
easy enough,” came the instant reply. 
“The men are right.” The decision was 
a momentous one for his company. 

His disinclination to accept any trib- 
ute to himself or what he has done was 
aptly illustrated on one of his visits 
to London. He was to have luncheon 
with Lord Northcliffe in the London 
Times office. As he entered the build- 
ing, one of the editors met him to take 
him to Lord Northcliffe. 

“Nice compliment, Mr. Curtis, they’ve 
paid you,” remarked the editor, “rais- 
ing the American flag over the Times 
building in your honor. First time it 
has ever been done, you know.” 

“Yes, very nice,” returned Curtis, 
his eyes all a-sparkle. 

As he was leaving, Lord Northcliffe’s 
secretary spoke of the flag. Curtis 
looked at him, and seeing that the sec- 
retary was serious, he asked: “What’s 
the joke?” 

“Joke? There’s no joke. Didn’t you 
see the American flag flying over the 
building as you came in?” 

Still unbelieving, Curtis looked up 
cautiously when he got outside the 
building, and there, true enough, was 
the American flag flying over the build- 
ing of The Thunderer—for the first 
time in its history. 

“Thought all along they were joshing 
me,” was his only comment. 





GERMANY HAS A MACHIAVELLI IN 
VON ROSENBERG 


HE trouble over Baron von Rosen- 
E berg is that the French do not 

trust him. As Foreign Minister 
of the German Republic he pleads for 
reconciliation, urging that France and 
Germany stand and fall together. It is 
good, sound sense, but Baron von Ro- 
senberg, though only about fifty years 
of age, has a past. His entire career 
was molded by Kaiserism. He and 


Baron von Lucius were the only two 
aristocrats retained on the diplomatic 
list after the Kaiser abdicated. By 
the year 1920 all others had been dis- 
missed. Rosenberg is thus the very 
embodiment of the policy which culmi- 
nated in the war. France cannot for- 
get it. 

Rosenberg’s whole life has been bu- 
reaucratic. He started on the lowest 
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HE WOULD HAVE GERMANY PAY 20 BILLION 
GOLD MARKS 
But Baron von Rosenberg, German Foreign Min- 
ister, is distrusted in both Paris and London. 


rung of the official ladder as vice-con- 
sul at Antwerp, which detail is remem- 
bered in Belgium. He was promoted to 
Berlin, where he served first in the 
judicial and next in the political section 
of the Foreign Office. Thus trained un- 
der the old school, be became depart- 
mental chief and his was the hand that 
held the pen for Bethmann-Hollweg as 
Chancellor when the crash came in 
August, 1914. During the war he con- 
tinued thus to officiate. The Paris press 
recalls the fact that it was he who 
negotiated with Bulgaria the arrange- 
ments by which Serbia was stabbed in 
the back. It was he also who, in July, 
1918, dictated to Russia the humiliat- 
ing and now cancelled Peace of Brest- 
Litovsk. The statecraft of the unre- 
pentent German Empire was the very 
air that this man breathes. Doubtless, 
he only carried out orders. But they 
were bad orders and he was hammered 
into a willing tool. 

At the revolution, he betook himself 
to Switzerland, but was soon back at 
his job. Since the Armistice he has 


been successively Ambassador at Vien- 
na, in Denmark and at Moscow, where 
he succeeded the murdered German 
Envoy Mirbach. Once more he has 
been recalled to Berlin, not as depart- 
mental chief merely, but this time as 
Foreign Minister. He has to his credit, 
if credit it be, a notable achievement, 
the audacity of which ranks with that 
of Brest-Litovsk itself. It was von 
Rosenberg who, at Genoa, startled the 
world with the Treaty of Rapallo which 
establishes a friendly and formidable 
comradeship between German brain and 
Russian brawn. That again was hardly 
calculated to reassure the French. 

Undoubtedly, Germany wants to set- 
tle her differences with France once for 
all. In urging such a settlement, Ro- 
senberg is no idealist. He is merely 
Germany’s mouthpiece. If Germany de- 
sired war, Rosenberg would be again as 
amenable to her purpose as he was ten 
years ago. 

Rosenberg thus differs from Maxi- 
milian Harden who has consistently ad- 
vocated peace. He is bargaining, not 
preaching a gospel. And the fear of 
France is not that Germany and Russia 
will attack Italy, Britain and herself— 
that is, “the major allies” — but that 
they will again absorb Poland, Rumania 
and Czecho-Slovakia—the minor states 
of eastern Europe; and, of course, Aus- 
tria. If the Rhineland be evacuated by 
Belgium and France, Germany’s hands, 
it is argued, will be untied and her ex- 
pansion in the East will be resumed. 
These are the grounds on which is based 
France’s policy of fear and foreboding. 

Britain is less convinced that it is 
wise to reject the German advances, 
even assuming that von Rosenberg is 
all that the French consider him to be. 
They think that the best way to have 
peace with Germany is to make with 
her a peace which it is to her interes. 
to respect, rather than a peace which 
it.is to her interest to break. It is 
doubtful whether von Rosenberg is any 
more trusted in London than in Paris, 
but he is a Machiavelli whom London 
would handle differently. 
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HE LooKS LIKE A PRESIDENT 
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“A SECOND GROVER CLEVELAND” | 
WHOSE EYES ARE ON THE WHITE HOUSE 


“ SECOND Grover Cleveland,” is 
Ave slogan raised in behalf of 
a mid-west candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for President. 
Not only are his career and principles 
of a Cleveland complexion, his admir- 
ers assert, but he even looks like 
Cleveland. He has the same gray hair, 
scantily covering a broad forehead; the 
same piercing eyes, the same shaped 


nose, the same round face, the same. 


heavy jowls, the same stubby mustache, 
the same firm mouth and the same bull 
neck, set upon the same broad shoul- 
ders. Furthermore, to strengthen the 
comparison, it is pointed out that, like 
the twenty-second President of the 
United States, he comes from a pivotal 
State—in this case Indiana. 

The fact that Samuel M. Ralston de- 
cisively defeated Albert J. Beveridge 
in the Indiana Senatorial race last No- 
vember has made him a Presidential 
possibility. How he will stand in the 
final outcome remains to be seen, but, 
reports William H. Crawford in the 
New York Times, an organized move- 
ment is taking shape to advance his 
candidacy, although he himself has not 
sanctioned the movement. 

Senator Ralston is less known to the 
general public than are most of the 
other eligibles, because his political ac- 
tivities have been limited to State poli- 
tics. He is what used to be called a 
“middle-of-the-road” Democrat. He is 
not a reactionary, nor can he be classed 
as a radical, or even a progressive. He 
is opposed both to corporation rule and 
to rule by organized labor. As an evi- 
dence of this, it is cited that there was 
no radical legislation passed during his 
Governorship of Indiana, despite the 
fact that great pressure was brought 
to bear upon him by politicians because 
such legislation would be a vote-getter. 
In other words, Ralston believes that 
justice should be demanded by the State 
between capital and labor and that 


“means should be provided for securing 
it. Discord between these two great 
economic forces is a public menace, and 
the destruction of either, by the other, 
will be fatal to civilization.” 

The new Indiana Senator is a firm 
supporter of the League of Nations. 
He said in a speech on April 26, 
1919: “President Woodrow Wilson is 
an American missionary to Europe and 
the world. He is preaching Christian 
ideals before kings, princes and: peo- 
ples. ... He has openly branded in- 
trigue and pronounced against the bal- 
ance of powers which has meant a weak 
check upon imperialistic selfishness. He 
speaks of world friendliness, implying 
the abolition of militarism, race preju- 
dice and nationalistic aggrandizement. 
Despite all criticism as a visionary he 
holds aloft the conception of a League 
of Nations.” 

Personally and politically dry, Sena- 
tor Ralston considers the prohibition 
question as having been settled by the 
Eighteenth Amendment. He, however, 
refused to give his endorsement to 
either side during the last Senatorial 
campaign. : 

His early career bears a marked re- 
semblance to that of Associate Justice 
Pierce Butler, of the Supreme Court, 
in that both were western farmer boys 
who became country school teachers 
accustomed to whipping bullies and 
both developed into country lawyers. 

The Senator is of Scotch-Irish stock. 
His great-grandfather, Andrew Ral- 
ston, was born in Scotland in 1773. 
His mother’s father, Alexander Scott, 
was a native of Ireland. Samuel was 
born near New Cumberland, Ohio, on 
December 1, 1857, and was one of eight 
children. His farmer father did butch- 
ering as a side line and young Samuel 
was his “butcher’s boy,” who delivered 
the meat around the countryside. The 
elder Ralston held to the old idea, cur- 
rent among the Scotch, that a child’s 
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labor belongs to his parents until he is 
_ twenty-one, therefore Samuel had very 
little money in his youth. The -first 
real money that he earned was for 
mowing 125 acres of timothy, for 
which he received $10. Sammie spent 
the money for books, over which he 
pored by candle light, until ordered to 
“Put up those books and go to bed; you 
have got to be up early in the morning.” 

He prevailed on his father to give 
him an education, so he was sent to the 
normal school at Danville, Ind., from 
which he was graduated in 1884. He 
then took the examination for a teach- 
er’s license and was assigned to duty 
at a school in Owen County. Later he 
discovered why he was selected. The 
school superintendent had met the Sen- 
ator-to-be at a baseball game and had 
been impressed with his physical prow- 
ess. The school in Owen County needed 
an athlete to manage its unruly scholars. 
No sooner had school opened than some 
of the big boys started trouble. It was 
a question who was to be the master. 
At recess Ralston cut an armful of 
“gads” from the surrounding forest. 
When school “took up” in the afternoon, 
he locked the door, called the leader of 
the big fellows and told him that he was 
going to thrash him. Some of the boy’s 
companions went to his assistance. Ral- 
ston promptly knocked them down and 
thrashed them in turn. It was a real 
fight while it lasted, the room was 
strewn with débris, but discipline had 
been established. 

There was a unanimous demand that 
Ralston should come back the next 
year, which he did, but worse trouble 
followed.. This time the disturber was 
a big girl, who persisted in transgres- 
sing the rules, thinking that ‘‘teacher” 
would not whip her because of her sex, 
if not size. But he whipped her just as 
heartily. The girl’s father had the repu- 
tation of being a scrapper, and he an- 
nounced that_he was going to “lick” Ral- 
ston. The opportunity came shortly at a 
“spelling bee” which the father attend- 
ed. Ralston, who had heard of the 
threat, confronted him and announced 


© Wide World 

HIS EYES ARE ON THE WHITE HOUSE 
But Senator Ralston may experience a decided 
slip between the aspiration cup and the Presi- 

dential lip. 
that he was ready; but upon sizing up 
the stalwart pedagogue, the parent 
backed out. He had Ralston arrested 
instead. 

The case was tried before the coun- 
try magistrate and Ralston conducted 
his own defense and was promptly ac- 
quitted. This experience encouraged 
him to become a lawyer, which profes- 
sion he has followed, mixed in with 
politics, until the present day. He has 
been successful in both. As an attor- 
ney, he has a place up toward the head 
of the bar in Indiana, and politics has 
landed him in‘the United States Senate. 
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A MODERN CINDERELLA 673 


A ROMANTIC SCOTCH ADDITION TO 
THE ENGLISH ROYAL FAMILY 


MID a chaos of conferences and 
A negotiations, perhaps the most 

challenging figure this month is 
not a statesman, a general, an admiral 
or an ecclesiastic, but that slim little 
slip of a Scottish lassie, Lady Elizabeth 
Bowes-Lyon, who, with her appealing 
brown eyes and cunning fringe of dark 
hair on the forehead, surrendered to the 
insistent suit of the Duke of York and 
so stepped shyly into the Royal Family 
of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions.. Not since King Henry VIII. mar- 
ried his various wives has there been 
in England. a public wedding of a 
prince, direct in line of the succession, 
to a lady not recognized as of the blood 
royal. It was thus a dramatic. moment 
when the bride returned to Bucking- 
ham Palace, curtseyed deeply to the 
King, was taken by both hands, kissed 
on both cheeks and greeted with the 
words, “Welcome, your royal highness.” 
She is now “princess” and signs her 
name simply as “Elizabeth.” 

Not that this lady came to her hus- 
band as a King Corphetua’s beggar- 
maid—quite the reverse. There is no 
prouder name in heraldry than the Earl 
of Strathmore, poor though he be in 
purse. No one can accuse his daughter 
of setting her cap at the Duke of York. 
She had to be wooed and won. “Is it 
true,” asked the reporters, “that the 
prince proposed to you more than 
once?” With the canniness of her race 
the maiden answered, “Do you think it 
would have been necessary?” 

For she also has in her veins the 
blood of monarchs. Centuries before 
the Hohenzollerns announced that they 
were kings, a certain John Lyon in 
Scotland married a princess of the illus- 
trious line of Robert the Bruce. Glamis 
Castle, where the Dutchess of York was 
bred as a girl, was a part of the royal 
dowry, and had been a palace of kings. 
It was at Inverness that Macbeth, im- 
mortalized by Shakespeare, murdered 
Duncan, but he was thane of Glamis, 


where at least one other assassination 
was arranged—that of King Malcom 
II. His is the ghost with which the 
Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon played as 
a child. The castle was visited by Sir 
Walter Scott, who declared it to be “by 
far the noblest specimen of the real 
feudal castle, perfect and entire” that 
he had seen. It cortains the one still 
secret room in the British Empire, a 
chamber of which the truth is known 
only to three persons, the Earl, his 
agent, and his heir, on coming of age. 
A wealth of legend has gathered around 
this hidden and romantic place. 

The strange fate that has pursued 
the family of Glamis turned to tragedy 
when the lady of the castle, in the six- 
teenth century, was accused of witch- 
craft and burned alive on the hill of 
Edinburgh. The crime, which she thus 
expiated, consisted of hastening the 
king’s death by magic, and the king, 
thus deceased, was father of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. It is curious that the 
curses of the Princess Elizabeth’s tor- 
mented ancestress were followed by the 
execution of Mary and of her grandson, 
King Charles I.; and by the abdication 
of King James II. Years after her 
martyrdom Lady Glamis was declared 
innocent. The only serious question is 
whether she accompanied her alleged 
rites by adding a touch of poison to the 
victim’s diet! 

In Scotland, there is to this day a 
profound belief in the fate of families. 
The marriage of Lady Elizabeth will 
be there regarded as an affair, pre- 
destined a thousand years ago. The, 
little princess emerges from a deep 
and shadowy background of remote 
history. There are more tales of the 
chieftains of Strathmore than there are 
of the Electors of Hanover, who are 
now the House of Windsor. And her 
romance is one more indication that the 
British monarchy, like the Japanese, 
which is not less ancient, will now be 
dependent on British weddings. 
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HAS CAPITALISM OUTLIVED ITS 
USEFULNESS? 


years” is what Laurence Godkin, 

in the New York World, calls 
“The Decay of Capitalist Civilization” 
(Harcourt, Brace), by Sidney and Bea- 
trice Webb. We do not need to endorse 
so glowing a characterization in order 
to appreciate the extraordinary signifi- 
cance of the book. The Webbs are Fa- 
bian Socialists, and have written dozens 
of books and pamphlets on different 
phases of the social question. Mr. Webb 
is at present a member of the British 
Parliament and one of the leading offi- 
cials of the Labor Party. If that party 
came into supreme power, as it easily 
might, Mr. Webb might become the first 
English Socialist Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

The new book is first and foremost 
an indictment of the existing economic 
order, and might well be described as 
the intellectual background of that So- 
cialist speech in the British Parliament 
with which Philip Snowden recently 
startled the world. It was read and 
revised, in proof, by Bernard Shaw. It 
appeals to H. G. Wells as a very well- 
written book. “I am willing to con- 
fess,” Mr. Wells declares, in a review 
of the book in the London Daily Herald, 
“that until close up to the beginning of 
the Great War I did not realize, did not 
feel, the stupendous instability of the 
Western European world. In the last 
ten years I have grasped it as a fact, 
in which I am personally involved, that 
this system is now breaking up, and 
that it has neither recuperative nor re- 
constructive power.” 

Clarity of thought demands clear 
definition, and right at the outset of 
their argument the Webbs define the 
term “capitalism” as— 


. HE “most important book in fifty 


“the particular stage in the development 
of industry and legal institutions in which 
the bulk of the workers find themselves 
divorced from the ownership of the instru- 
ments of production, in such a way as to 


pass into the position of wage-earners ... 
dependent on the will of a relatively small 
proportion of the nation; namely, those 
who own, and through their legal owner- 
ship control, the organization of the land, 
the machinery and the labor force of the 
community, and do so with the object of 
making for themselves individual and pri- 
vate gains.” 


This system, they tell us, so far from 
being eternal and ubiquitous through- 
out human history, has become the char- 
acteristic feature of the civilization of 
the United States only within three or 
four generations; and of Europe only 
within the last few centuries. It had 
as its predecessors civilization based, 
first, on different forms of slavery or 
serfdom, and, later, on the feudal sys- 
tem and the craft gilds. It is to be 
superseded by a Socialist system based 
on public ownership of land and the 
instruments of production. 

The Webbs concede that up to the 
middle of last century the capitalist sys- 
tem had done more good than harm. At 
least at that time there were no suffi- 
ciently powerful motives for collective 
action, and owing to the want of “offi- 
cials who were even moderately honest” 
no “public or collectivist organization 
was practicable in Britain.” But now 
the situation has changed, and the time 
is ripe, we are told, for the ushering in 
of the Cooperative Commonwealth. 

The time is so ripe, the argument 
proceeds, that if the capitalists of lead- 
ing countries—and especially of Great 
Britain—fail to read the writing on the 
wall, they had better prepare themselves 
for bloody conflict. The Webbs are not 
anxious to speak as alarmists. They 
are not Bolshevists; they are not Marx- 
ists; they have no desire to foment the 
class war. But the facts, they say, 
speak for themselves. 


“Apparently the immense destruction of 
wealth by the war, and the helpless posi- 
tion into which the wage-earners through- 
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out the world have been brought through 
the unemployment caused by the nature 
of the Peace, has both incited and encour- 
aged the capitalists and landowners of 
Britain, as of the United States, some of 
them excited beyond all prudence by enor- 
mous war profits, to make a deliberate 
attempt to drive back the mass of the 
population, always on the most plausible 
commercial grounds, behind the positions 
gained during the last half century. Not 
only have wages been drastically reduced 
and hours of labor increased, even in estab- 
lishments continuing to make exceptional 
profits; but the proportion of the national 


- income allocated to such vital communal 


services as health and education has been 
diminished in order to reduce the income 
tax. In every industrial district the over- 
crowding of families in insanitary and 
often indecently occupied tenements is be- 
coming more scandalous than even in the 
days of Lord Shaftesbury. The definite 
promises of Cabinet Ministers in 1918-19 
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social life of to-day. They trace the 
results of inequality in personal free- 
dom, as well as of inequality of income, 
and show how the one is conditioned by 
the other. They describe the manifold 
wastes of competition. They identify 
not only good morals, but good manners, 
with Socialism. 

In a closing chapter, capitalism is 
linked with imperialism as a cause of 
war, and imperialism is interpreted as 
only another name for profit-making. 
“If we limit our survey to advanced in- 
dustrial communities during the past 
half century,” Mr. and Mrs. Webb as- 
sert, “it is not too much to say that the 
struggle for pecuniary profit among 
rival groups of capitalist entrepreneurs 
may be recognized as having been the 
most potent cause, though usually an 
underlying and partially hidden cause, 


to nationalize the 
railways and mines 
have been shame- 
lessly broken.” 


“The Decay of 
Capitalist Civili- 
zation” is really 
a compendium of 
the Socialist ar- 
guments that 
have been floating 
about the world 
for the last thirty 
years. The ten- 
dency in all such 
literature is to 
saddle on capital- 
ism responsibility 
for every sort of 
existing evil and 
to invest a com- 
ing Socialism 
with every imag- 
inable virtue. The 
Webbs write with 
eloquence and 
with exact knowl- 
edge of the glar- 
ing contrasts be- 
tween riches and 
poverty in the 











THE CHALLENGE OF THE WEBBS’ 
NEW BOOK 

A few weeks ago the world was 
startled by the introduction of a So- 
cialist resolution in the British House 
of Commons by Philip Snowden. The 
ensuing debate culminated in scenes of 
disorder and in the singing of “The 
Red Flag.” 

The Labor Party, which sent Snow- 
den to Parliament and is now the 
second strongest party there, numbers 
among its ablest supporters the veteran 
economists and social historians, Sid- 
ney and Beatrice Webb. 

In their new book, “The Decay of 
Capitalist Civilization,’”” Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb declare: 

“We must face the practical cer- 
tainty that if the transition from capi- 
talism to Socialism is not intelligently 
anticipated, planned, and guided by the 
rulers of the people, the people, when 
the breaking-strain is reached, will re- 
sort to sabotage to force whatever 
government may be left to tackle the 
job of reconstruction; and the danger 
is that the sabotage may go so far as 
to make the job impossible.” 

And, again: “If trading without con- 
science is to be the order of the day, 
capitalism need not hope to die quietly 
in its bed; it will die by violence, and 
civilization will perish with it, from ex- 
haustion.” 








of recent interna- 
tional conflicts, 
including, in. par- 
ticular, the culmi- 
nating calamity 
of 1914-18.” 

The theme of 
the book, in one 
sentence, is that 
capitalism isa 
failure; and this 
failure, the Webbs 
would have us be- 
lieve, is a good 
thing because it 
is making the way 
ready for Social- 
ism. They say: 


“The Socialist, 
whilst by no means 
despising full 
maintenance for 
himself and his 
family (and, in 
fact, demanding it 
fo® every one), 
feels a profound 
dislike for greed 
of gain as the dom- 
inant motive; he 
demands that the 
‘desire for riches’ 
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shall no longer be made the basis of our 
statecraft, no longer preached to the young 
as the guide to conduct, no longer applaud- 
._ ed and honored as conducive to the com- 
monwealth. He believes that in the coun- 
tries advanced in civilization mankind is 
ready for a change of heart, for the substi- 
tution of the motive of fellowship and pub- 
lic service for that of pecuniary self-inter- 
est and the craving for riches. He does not 
thereby demand any fundamental change 
in human nature. What the establishment 
of a genuine cooperative commonwealth 
requires in the way of an advance in 
morality is no more than that those who 
have the gift for industrial organization 
should be not saints nor ascetics, but as 
public-spirited in their work, and as mod- 
est in their claims to a livelihood, as our 
quite normally human scientific workers, 
teachers in schools and colleges, our whole 
army of civil servants of every degree and 
kind, municipal officers of every grade, the 
administrators of the consumers’ cooper- 
ative movement, and the officials of the 
trade-union world.” 


All of which has led to widespread 
discussion in which, on the whole, a 
sympathetic attitude predominates. It 
may be true that, as P. W. Wilson points 
out in the New York Times, the Webbs 
claim far too much for their ’ism, but 
the fact remains that capitalism led to 
a world-débacle. ‘Even if we can dis- 
cern no completely satisfactory alterna- 
tive,” says a writer in the London New 
Statesman, “it is necessary to recognize 
that the capitalist system, as we know 
it to-day, has broken down.” The same 
writer comments further: 


“This, of course, does not necessarily 
lead to ‘the nationalization of all the means 
of production, distribution and exchange.’ 
Collectivism, in that wholesale sense, is 
much less popular now, even in the La- 
bor movement, than it was ten years ago. 
Western industrial civilization has not yet 
created the machinery by which ‘national- 
ized’ industry might be efficiently con- 
ducted. Nor, as things stand, is it at all 
clear where the demand for any general 
process of ‘nationalization’ is to come 
from. Even the railwaymen, for example, 
have nothing very obvious to gain from 
nationalization. Doctrine apart, it would 
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seem that what we really want is a large 
supply of men like Henry Ford, who can 
pay far higher wages than anyone else 
and yet produce an article so efficient and 
so cheap as almost to defy competition. 
But that, obviously, is no solution; for 
the Fords of the world are few.” 


The need of the hour, Graham Wallas 
maintains in the New Republic, is so- 
cial realism, as contrasted with Utopian 
dreams. He writes: 


“Perhaps the main danger of social 
criticism, when separated, even in a single 
book, from the intellectual process of social 
construction, lies in its effect on the mental 
attitude of those who are attempting in 
any country to change the existing social 
order. Marx in his propaganda delib- 
erately made such a separation, and the 
social history of the last six years in 
Europe shows the results. When the 
North Italian workmen seized the factories 
in 1919, or the Bolshevists established their 
proletarian dictatorship in 1917, they up 
to that time had been compelled, unless 
they were to be denounced as traitors to 
their class, to think only of the ‘abolition 
of capitalism.’ When the responsibility of 
action came to them, the relation between 
the producer and the consumer, between 
trade-unions and management, between 
territorial democracy and vocational or- 
ganization, were all problems still to be 
solved by experience and analysis. Those 
points were fiercely debated among the 
revolutionists themselves, and their inabil- 
ity to solve them at once led to economic 
disaster.” 


The English liberal, John A. Hobson, 
has this to say, in the New York Na- 
tion: 

“T do not personally hold that any single 
system can usefully be applied to industry 
‘as a whole.’ The broad distinction which, 
I think, emerges from close inquiry is that 
between industries which have passed out 
of the truly competitive stage and those 
which have not. The former are ripe for 
some form of social ownership and admin- 
istration, in order to safeguard the in- 
terests of worker and consumer. The 
latter are best left to private enterprise, 
with such protection of the worker and 
consumer as experience proves to be neces- 
sary and feasible.” 
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THE SECRET OF JOSEPH CONRAD'S 
APPEAL 


among us—his first visit to the 

United States in spite of all his 
far-flung travels—has evoked a score 
of articles in which we search for the 
secret of his influence. There can be 
no doubt about the depth and breadth 
of that influence. Superlatives are the 
order of the day in the tributes now 
being paid him. We find, for instance, 
Wilson Follett going so far as to say 
(in the New York Tribune) that “he is 
a very great man—possibly the greatest 
now living.” In the same paper, Bur- 
ton Rascoe declares that Conrad “‘shares 
with Thomas Hardy the distinction of 
being generally considered one of the 
two greatest of living English novel- 
ists.” An article in the New York Out- 
look recalls that James Huneker ranked 
Conrad as the fifth of a quintet of the 
world’s greatest novelists— Flaubert, 
Turgenev, Tolstoy and Dostoievski— 
and, writing from London in 1916 about 
the leading men in the world of contem- 
porary letters, said: “J. C. is the most 
lovable of them all.” 

The first thought that comes to mind 
in contemplation of this Anglicized 
Pole who was christened Teodor Josef 
Konrad Korzeniowski, who shipped as 
a cabin-boy and ultimately became a 
captain, who published his first novel, 
“Almayer’s Folly,” at the age of thirty- 
eight, has to do with his mastery of the 
sea. Others before Conrad had written 
of the sea— Marryat, for instance, 
Cooper, Melville; and others are writing 
to-day — William McFee, for instance, 
and David W. Bone, Captain of the 
Tuscania on which Conrad came to 
America. With the earlier writers 
named adventure was the main concern, 
and in their field they are unsurpassed. 
In Conrad, too, we may find adventure 
and romance. But “it is handled dif- 
ferently,” as Percy <A. Hutchison 
points out in the New York Times. Mr. 
Hutchison continues: 


T= appearance of Joseph Conrad 


“It [adventure and romance] is never 
an end in itself. With McFee and Bone 
there is exact word-painting of the sea, 
and there is exact handling of ships. But 
in any one of his volumes Conrad paints 
a hundred seascapes to ten by either of 
his colleagues. And there is the exact 
handling of ships, although the reader 
will not win the same store of knowledge 
here that he will from Bone. Yet not in 
adventure, or word-painting, or seaman- 
ship does Conrad’s chief interest.lie. It 
lies in what he himself defines as the ship’s 
‘collective psychology.’ ” 


From the collective psychology of the 
ship Conrad passed to the collective psy- 
chology of mankind; he is nothing if he 
is not a psychologist. For him the sea 
was a symbol, and for him the East was 
destined to become a symbol. As the 
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CONRAD CARICATURED 

An English impression of the Anglicized Pole 

whose novels communicate spiritual insight, as 

well as adventure and romance. 
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reader who would grasp Conrad must 
carry in his mind’s eye the experiences 
which were to bring clear vision to the 
eyes of the young sailor, so must he also 
carry with him Conrad’s first view of 
the East as set forth in his short story, 
“Youth”: 


“T had faced the silence of the East. ... 
Nothing moved. The fronds of palms 
stood still against the sky. ... This was 
the East of the ancient navigators, so old, 
so mysterious, so resplendent and somber, 
living and unchanged, full of danger and 
promise. . . . I have known its fascination 
since; I have seen the mysterious shores, 
the still water, the lands of brown nations, 
where a stealthy Nemesis lies in wait, pur- 
sues, overtakes so many of the conquering 
race, who are proud of their wisdom, of 
their knowledge, of their strength. But 
for me all the East is contained in that 
vision of my youth.” 


The sea and the East—these are for 
Conrad the great solvents. By coming 
to see both clearly Conrad has come to 
see all life clearly and to see it whole 
He is an artist, he is a psychologist, he 
is a philosopher; and his philosophy, 
according to Mr. Hutchison, is one of 
idealism. The same writer goes on to 
‘explain: 


“In ‘The Mirror of the Sea’ he ex- 
presses it simply, in a few sentences. It 
might be summed up in one word ‘ser- 
vice.’ 

“And this idealism of service, this con- 
secration of life to the task in hand, Con- 
rad brings out in innumerable passages in 
the novels, in the short stories, in that 
amazing and unflinching searching of 
self, ‘The Shadow Line.’ It is to be found 
in his single humorous tale, ‘Typhoon,’ 
with its sardonic portrait of Captain Mc- 
Whirr, the pig-headed, who, scorning the 
learning of scientists in respect to the laws 
of storms, only manages to get his steamer 
through the ‘eye’ of a hurricane by the 
grace of God and the strength of the hull 
under him and the sweat of two men in 
the engine room, but who comes out of 
the ordeal with a vision he had not been 
capable of before. And it is to be found, 
most of all, in that masterpiece, ‘Lord 
Jim,’ in which Conrad consumes over a 
quarter of the book solely in bringing 
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home to the mind of the landsman reader 
the enormity of Jim’s cowardice at sea.” 


The charge has been made against 
Conrad that he is a fatalist, that he 
makes chance the ruler of the world; 
that he denies free will and is, in one 
word, pessimistic. In support of this 
charge have been cited the title of one 
of his novels, “Chance,” and a passage 
in his African story, “The Heart of 
Darkness,” which runs: “Destiny! 
Droll thing life is—that mysterious ar- 
rangement of merciless logic for a fu- 
tile purpose.” To all of which Mr. 
Hutchison makes reply: 


“It was not without purpose that Conrad 
gave to this story the title ‘Chance,’ as it 
was not without purpose that he gave to 
another novel the title ‘Victory.’ To un- 
derstand these two titles is to understand 
all of Conrad. For what is the ‘victory’ 
which requires nearly 500 pages to set 
forth? It is the triumph, the spiritual 
triumph, of a dreamer on a lonely island 
in the East Indies, and the girl from a 
traveling orchestra whom he takes to live 
with him. 

“Conrad is a fatalist, a pessimist, only 
in respect to the outer facts of life. But 
all these outer things of life are merely 
illusion. This is the philosophy of idealism; 
it is the philosophy of the East; it is the 
philosophy of Conrad. The true reality 
—the only reality that is—consists of the 
things spiritual. The real world is the 
world of the soul. The only real defeats 
are those which the soul suffers; the only 
real victories are those which the soul 
achieves. 

“All of us, in our moments of clearer 
vision, perceive this dimly. But it is the 
mark of the great philosopher, the great 
teacher, the great artist, to perceive it 
clearly, to perceive it continuously, and to 
live his life, to shape his art, ever without 
deviation, in the light of that truth. And 
it is because this is the overmastering idea 
which shapes Conrad’s art—an art which 
never lapses, never falters, never deviates 
—that this man of foreign birth and edu- 
cation has attained his commanding posi- 
tion in English letters. It is a feat never 
duplicated, one which is unlikely to be 
duplicated. And Conrad owes this achieve- 
ment to the sea which he saw clearly, to 
the ships which he served faithfully, and 
to the East which he felt powerfully. 
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“But the triumph which Eastern ideal- 
ism attains is the triumph of negation. 
Conrad, with his conception of devotion to 
service, and his conviction of the essential 
solidarity of humanity, banishes negation, 
and surcharges Eastern idealism with 


what before it lacked—the Western note 
of positivism. Thus Conrad has illumi- 
nated both the East and the West. And 
while doing so he has cast a beauty over 
all his works which has few counterparts 
in any literature.” 





THE ENDURING FAME OF CASANOVA 


netian, a man of genius, a fas- 

cinating scamp, and the eternal 
type of the adventurer of all time. So 
A. Francis Steuart tells us in a pre- 
face to his new translation of Joseph 
Le Gras’ “Casanova, Adventurer and 
Lover,” published by Dodd, Mead & 
Company. The characterization is ar- 
resting, and may serve to call attention 
to one of the strangest of all literary 
figures. Casanova is dead, but Casa- 
nova is alive; his influence still troubles 
us. Last year, a really great novel, 
“Casanova’s Homecoming,” by the Aus- 
trian Arthur Schnitzler, was brought 
into court in New York City; was wide- 
ly discussed; and finally given a clean 
bill of health. Next year, we are prom- 
ised a dramatic production, “Casanova,” 
with Lowell Sherman in the title rdéle. 
A two-volume edition of Casanova’s 
“Memoirs” has lately been published in 
London, and a new edition, which may 
run to twelve volumes, is now in process 
of publication in Paris under the edi- 
torship of Octave Uzanne. These “Me- 
moirs” comprise what is probably the 
completest, frankest account that a per- 
son has ever written of himself. They 
have been described by the English 
critic, Arthur Symons, as “the most 
valuable document which we possess on 
the society of the eighteenth century.” 
Mr. Symons has given us this further 
account of their author: “A scholar, 
an adventurer, perhaps a Cabalist, a 
busy stirrer in politics, a gamester, one 
‘born for the fairer sex,’ as he tells us, 
and born also to be a vagabond; this 
man, who is remembered now for his 
written account of his own life, was 
that rarest kind of autobiographer, one 
who did not live to write, but wrote be- 
cause he had lived.” 


C5 netien, CASANOVA was a Ve- 


All this, it needs to be emphasized, 
applies to a man who was actually “out- 
side the pale,” if judged by any civilized 
standard. His whole life, as Joseph Le 
Gras points out in the introduction to 
his book, was dedicated to adventure: 


“Nothing turns him aside from it. He 
is able to escape from the prison of the 
Piombi and knows how to escape from the 
Galleys, the Gallows and Assassination. 
For more than fifty years, in every way, 
in spite of all or against all, he knows 
no motive but the satisfaction of his appe- 
tite, his ambitions or his passions, and 
God alone knows how forceful these are! 
He pursues his personal ideal of happiness, 
his own conception of Life, his whimsies 
and his follies. And he follows this with 
an extraordinary tenacity. He travels 
throughout Europe from Madrid to St. 
Petersburg, from London to Constantino- 
ple, becoming intimate with some great 
men, and is able, thanks to them, to con- 
verse with Frederick the Great, Joseph II., 
Catherine II., to be noticed by Madame de 
Pompadour, to have a discussion with Vol- 
taire, and to make the Pope laugh. In the 
intervals his chief society is composed of 
sharpers, thieves on the grand scale, gam- 
blers, Abbés of dubious repute, hungry 
poets, comedians and cheats. Now rich, 
now poor, but always seductive, he is the 
friend, the lover or the admirer of women 
of all kinds, great ladies, citizen’s wives, 
nuns, peasants, actresses, dancers, go- 
betweens, those who lived by their own 
chances, fresh or damaged. He threw gold 
about with lavish hands, and then stole 
for the wherewithal to eat. That quickly 
pulsating life, given to us in the Mémoires, 
forms an extraordinary ‘romance of ad- 
ventures where one meets the most won- 
derful dénouements, the most unexpected 
apogees, the most highly colored episodes, 
cheek by jowl with anecdotes in turn the 
most delightful or the most profligate. 

“He is of the universe and nothing about 
him is dull. He interests or amuses us: 
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he pleases us, above all, by his spontaneity, 
his love for pleasure, his zeal, his assur- 
ance and his undoubted originality. His 
power of attraction is such that, even 
more than a century after his death, he 
conquers us as in his lifetime he conquered 
so many of his contemporaries. In spite 
of his manifest and many sins, we forgive 
him because he shows real qualities of 
heart and feeling. In short he is a Prod- 
igal Son who knew how to make all love 
him. The epigram of Marivaux about 
Voltaire rises to our minds: ‘That beggar 
has one vice above the rest, he sometimes 
leans to virtue’s side.’ ” 


Casanova lived in an epoch which was 
at once refined and unrestrained. He 
embodies everything of that epoch. It 
was his lot to mix in worlds of the most 
different aspects, to pass from primi- 
tive to sophisticated countries. He 
takes us to the Italian opera of Louis 
XV., to the worldly-minded Venetian 
convents, to the Spanish bull-fights. 
We go with him from the Vatican to 
the Palais Royal, from the pleasure 
gardens of Constantinople to the wine 
shops of Holland. “He had seen all, 
tried all, knew all,” as M. Le Gras puts 
it. The same writer continues: 


“All that he has seen and felt he places 
before us with a wonderful intensity. We 
follow him and he makes us live in this 
vital atmosphere, now in a gambling hell, 
where the silence is only broken by the 
calling of the stakes and by the clinking 
of the money; one sees on the faces of 
those present the impassivity of those 
winning, the fixed look of the losers. Sud- 
denly voices break in, quarrels arise, and 
marked cards and loaded dice are chal- 
lenged. Again, in a French garden, there 
is a féte galante, one is going to Venus’ 
Island, where fair ladies clasp and un- 
clasp the arms of lovers with sighs or 
smiles. Later on we go with him Aux 
Délices, to the court of Voltaire, and see 
the corps of worshippers, under the high 
tyranny of Madame Denis, flatter and 
offer incense to the wizened old man, 
chuckling, wire-pulling, full of importance 
and passions. Let us advance a few paces 
and we find the clash of the duelists. 
Swords—a few more, and one is in the 
gay throng at a masquerade, at the toilet 
of a pretty woman, or else the scene of a 
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Cabalistic séance. All these scenes burn 
with life, with vivacity, with color. . We 
are whirling in an eddy with a varied and 
lively crowd, where different peoples meet, 
mingle and jostle: kings, ministers, cour- 
tiers, financiers, cardinals and the fry 
called Abbés, begging friars and fat 
canons, princesses, actresses, courtesans, 
magicians, butlers, vagabonds, lawyers, 
robbers, whether in the Courts or-at the 
table, a carnival throng where one rec- 
ognizes many persons known to history. 
Casanova is the first among them all, 
he moves about, he is everywhere. Al- 
ways ready as a lover or for an adventure, 
for an action of dubious honesty, but also 
for one of kindness.” 


As we study the “Memoirs” of Casa- 
nova we find that what interests us in 
them is not historical accuracy, but 
the brilliant presentation of society and 
customs. Does it matter, asks M. Le 
Gras, if Casanova was at Constantino- 
ple, at Corfu or at London on the date 
he states? or if he was with the Abbé 
de Bernis in very curious circum- 
stances? or whether he has exaggerated 
or invented parts of certain narratives? 
had taken such or such a voyage, or 
loved such and such a girl? He played 
no really important part in polit¥es, lit- 
erature, philosophy, science or the arts. 
“What is really of interest to us,” M. 
Le Gras declares, “is the way he lived 
and saw others live. We wish still to 
feel with him, to live with him, to feel 
his soul, to be initiated through him 
into all the vices, the virtues, the preju- 
dices, errors or truths of his own time.” 
Looked at from this point of view, 
Casanova as a historical being is lost 
in the human being, and the “Memoirs,” 
with all their errors, intentional or in- 
voluntary, contain more real truths 
about the eighteenth century than all 
the manuscripts and documents in the 
archives. 

It is, then, as a human type that one 
studies Casanova. He ought to be 
placed, according to M. Le Gras, with 
Panurge, Scapin, Gil Blas or Figaro, 
and he offers much more attraction from 
the point of view of psychology and 
social customs than from that of biog- 
raphy. 
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© Wide World’ 
‘eel AN UNFROCKED RUSSIAN 
1im PATRIARCH AND A NOW 
rn DEMOLISHED CATHE- 
Jyu- DRAL IN WARSAW 
le. His Holiness, Tikhon, Pa- 
triarch of all Russia, ousted 
ew, from the Greek Church, 
lost faces trial for his life. The 
rs,” cathedral shown above was 
oe wiped out in May by a 
in- Polish cCecree symbolizing 
ths the disappearance of Rus- 
all sian domination in Poland. 
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© New York Tribune 
JOSEPH CONRAD IS:SHOWN THE TOWERS OF LOWER NEW YORK 
Captain Bone, of the S. S. Tuscania, guides the eyes of the famous novelist to the sky-scrapers which 
Conrad pronounces ‘an eighth wonder of the world.” 
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SPRING’S AWAKENING IN THE ART 
WORLD 


signalized by a very appropriate 

and very unusual art exhibition 
in New York City. This exhibition was 
arranged under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society and is being 
held in the grounds and galleries of the 
Hispanic Museum, overlooking the Hud- 
son River at 156th Street. It will run un- 
til the first of August. “Never,” exclaims 
Elisabeth Luther Cary, art critic of the 
New York Times, apropos of her first 
visit to the exhibition, “has there been 
anything so delightful as the garden 
filled with sculpture of all kinds into 
which the grounds of the museum 
were metamorphosed. Pink rambler 
roses, looking a little like loved children 
let out too early in their summer 
clothes, were everywhere, nodding their 
heads through the massive iron bars 
of the big fence at the entrance to the 
grounds on Broadway, and here and 
there, everywhere through the entrance 
court on the main terrace, and down 
the stairway in the plaisance and gar- 
den, mingling with gay blossoms of 
Spring bulbous plants, with hydrangeas 
and lilacs. Against the walls of the 
buildings were flowering shrubs with 
here and there evergreens.” 

The visitor, entering, finds himself 
flanked by colossal equestrian statues. 
The main terrace holds most of the 
larger pieces of sculpture. We can see 
here Daniel Chester French’s Trask 
Memorial, “The Spirit of Life’; George 
Grey Barnard’s “Prodigal Son”; two 
pylons, one Army and one Navy, Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Memorials, by Her- 
mon A. MacNeil; and, at the further 
end of the terrace, a great bas-relief 
by Robert I. Aitken, a detail of his 
“Camp Merritt Memorial.” Down the 
beautiful stone stairway one reaches 
the plaisance and garden dotted with 
sculptured animals, satyrs and dancing 
dryads. “An American sculpture,” as 
Miss Cary puts it, “has grown up only 


T break-up of winter has been 


too literally under our eyes without our 
awareness. The present exhibition will 
help us to see how admirable it is, how 
various, how full of character.” 

Another exhibition of an entirely dif- 
ferent character has made a strong 
appeal. It is housed in the dome of 
the Grand Central Terminal, and rep- 
resents an effort to bring artists and 
buyers into contact. The idea was con- 
ceived by Walter L. Clark, a retired 
New York business man. His plan, as 
Walter Prichard Eaton explains it in 
Collier’s Weekly, was to induce seventy- 
five of our leading painters and twenty- 
five of our leading sculptors to con- 
tribute each one work of art a year, 
and a hundred laymen to contribute 
each $600 a year. The hundred artists 
were to get nothing except the satis- 
faction of helping their fellow crafts- 
men. The hundred laymen were each * 
to get three works of art (the right 
to choose being drawn by lot). The 
gallery was to get $60,000 a year, for 
three years, for its running expenses. 
Mr. Eaton assures us: 


“Not a cent of the profits of this ven- 
ture, if there are any, will be used for 
any purposes but the up-keep of the gal- 
lery and for a sinking fund. There is 
no stock, there will be no dividends, and 
no salaries except to the salesmen and 
clerical force. The ‘Association of Paint- 
ers, Sculptors and Laymen’ exists for the 
sole purpose of giving the worthy Amer- 
ican artist the best possible chance to ex- 
hibit and sell his picture, and to give the 
public the best possible chance to become 
acquainted with American pictures and 
statues, and to acquire the idea that such 
things can be bought, sometimes for a 
small sum, and are worth buying.” 


One of the pictures shown at the 
Grand Central Terminal and three of 
the sculptures shown at the National 
Sculpture exhibition at 156th Street 
are reproduced in the art gravure sec- 
tion of this issue of CURRENT OPINION. 
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UTOPIA AS MR. WELLS CONCEIVES IT 


is no end. Plato started the 

fashion, and every subsequent 
age has had its characteristic dream of 
social perfection. In our own time 
Edward Bellamy’s “Looking Backward” 
and William Morris’ “News from No- 
where” have each appealed to a dif- 
ferent kind of nature. Now H. G. 
Wells, in his “Men Like Gods” (Mac- 
millan), creates the object of his héart’s 
desire. 

His vision shines out all the brighter 
because it seems to reflect his own de- 
jection as he contemplates our actual 
world. There is a reference, at the 
outset of the story, to the League of 
Nations as “a melancholy and self- 
satisfied futility.” There is a page, be- 
fore the story closes, in which Russian 
Bolshevism is dismissed as a failure. 
While we have no right to identify Mr. 
Wells’ personal views with either of 
these passages, we can hardly deny his 
close affinity with both. 

‘The action in “Men Like Gods” is 


O'™ the making of Utopias there 


supposed to take place three thousand’ 


years from now, and the way in which, 
by a kind of annihilation of time and 
space, Mr. Wells enables us to get a 
glimpse of “the planet Utopia” is 
highly ingenious. Mr. Barnstaple, sub- 
editor of The Liberal, is the hero of 
the tale. He is taking an automobile 
ride near London at the moment in 
which he and the occupants of two 
other automobiles somehow manage to 
“fall into” the ideal land. It turns out 
later that two of Mr. Barnstaple’s com- 
panions are’ thinly disguised replicas of 
Lord Balfour and Winston Churchill, 
while a third is portrayed as a can- 
tankerous clergyman obsessed by Puri- 
tanical ideas. 

The world in which these travelers 
find themselves is a glorified Switzer- 
land, inhabited by creatures incredibly 
comely and incredibly wise. Mr. Wells 
employs all his skill as a writer in 
descriptions of tame beasts, of lovely 
flowers, of graceful architecture. His 


Utopia radiates order, health, energy. 
It is “as clean as starlight and as 
sweet as cold water on a dusty day.” 
At a prolonged conference, devoted 
to the discussion of social principles, 
the Earthlings discover, first of all, 
that their hosts are not talking, in any 
real sense. They use telepathy. “We 
think directly to each other,” one of 
them explains. “We determine to con- 


_vey the thought and it is conveyed at 


once—provided the distance is not too 
great. We use sounds in this world 
now only for poetry and pleasure and 
in moments of emotion or to shout at 
a distance, or with animals, not for the 
transmission of ideas from human 
mind to kindred human mind any more. 
When I think to you, the thought, so 
far as it finds corresponding ideas and 
suitable words in your mind, is re- 
flected in your mind.” 

Clothing, government, meat-eating 
and indiscriminate begetting have all 
been abolished in Wells’ Utopia. The 
peculiar form of Anarchism or Guild- 
Socialism, practised by its people, in- 
volves a close inter-relation of indus- 
trial processes without coercion. We 
read: 


“Utopia has no parliament, no politics, 
no private wealth, no business competi- 
tion, no police nor prisons, no lunatics, no 
defectives nor cripples, and it has none 
of these things because it has schools and 
teachers who are all that schools and 
teachers can be. Politics, trade and com- 
petition are the methods of adjustment of 
a crude society. Such methods of adjust- 
ment have been laid aside in Utopia for 
more than a thousand years. There is 
no rule nor government needed by adult 
Utopians because all the rule and govern- 
ment they need they have had in child- 
hood and youth. 

“Said Lion [a Utopian]: ‘Our education 
is our government.’ ” 


The talk passes to religion and mar- 
riage, and we find that Utopia had its 
own Christ, dedicated to the idea of 
creative service and tortured, not on a 
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cross, but on a wheel. He is revered, 
but not worshipped. 

As to marriage in Utopia, Wells has 
this to say: 


“In Utopia there was no compulsion for 
men and women to go about in indissoluble 
pairs. For most Utopians that would be 
inconvenient. Very often men and women, 
whose work brought them closely together, 
were lovers and kept very much together. 
But they were not obliged to do that.” 


Mr. Barnstaple finds the daily tex- 
ture of Utopian life woven of various 
and interesting foods and drinks, of 
free and entertaining exercise and 
work, of sweet sleep and of the in- 
terest and happiness of fearless and 
spiteless love-making. He retires with- 
in himself to think of this “world of 
spirits, crystal clear,” and to compare it 
with the Age of Confusion which he has 
left on his own planet. 

His experience seems like a dream, 
and the words of “Sungold,” one of 
the Utopian philosophers, fall on his 
ears like music: 


promise, still waits to be born, out of such 
poor stirrings in the dust as we.... 

“Some day here and everywhere Life, of 
which you and I are but anticipatory 
atoms and eddies, Life will awaken in- 
deed, one and whole and marvelous, like 
a child awakening to conscious life. It 
will open its drowsy eyes and stretch 
itself and smile, looking the mystery of 
God in the face as one meets the morning 
sun. We shall be there then, all that 
matters to us, you and I.... 

“And it will be no more than a begin- 
ning, no more than a beginning.” 


Mr. Barnstaple says: “I begin to ap- 
prehend the daily life of this world. 
It is a life of demi-gods, very free, 
strongly individualized, each following 
an individual bent, each contributing to 
great racial ends. It is not only cleanly 
naked and sweet and lovely, but full of 
personal dignity. It is, I see, a prac- 
tical communism, planned and led up 
to through long centuries of education 
and discipline and collectivist prepa- 
ration. I had never thought before that 
Socialism could exalt and ennoble the 

individual and 





“Your world, 
compared _ with 


individualism de- 


THE FIVE PRINCIPLES OF WELLS’ grade him, but 





ours, is a world of 
unteachable en- 
crusted souls, of 
bent and droning 
traditions, of hates 
and injuries and 
suchlike unforget- 
table things. But 
some day you too 
will become again 
like little children, 
and it will be you 
who will find your 
way through to us 
—to us who will be 
waiting for you. 
Two universes will 
meet and embrace, 
to beget a yet 
greater universe. 
-.-. You Earth- 
lings do not begin 
to realize yet the 
significance of life. 
Nor we Utopians— 
scarcely more. ... 
Life is still only a 





UTOPIA 


Every young Utopian had to learn 
the Five Principles of Liberty, without 
which civilization is impossible. 

The first was the Principle of Pri- 
vacy. This is, that all individual per- 
sonal facts were private between the 
citizen and the public organization to 
which he entrusted them, and could be 
used only for his convenience and with 
his sanction. 

The second was the Principle of Free 
Movement. A citizen, subject’ to the 
due discharge of his public obligations, 
might go without permission or ex- 
planation to any part of the Utopian 
planet. 

The third was the Principle of Un- 
limited Knowledge. All that was known 
in Utopia, except individual personal 
facts about living people, was on rec- 
ord and easily available. 

The fourth Principle was that Lying 
is the Blackest Crime. ‘‘Where there 
are lies there cannot be freedom.” 

The fifth Principle of Liberty in 
Utopia was Free Discussion and Criti- 
cism. 








now I see plain- 
ly that here the 
thing is proved.” 
In the end Mr. 
Barnstaple is sent 
back to earth to 
bear witness for 
Utopia and to help 
Earthlings to as- 
pire. His whole 
life is illumined 
by what he has 
seen. The old 
things no longer 
seem endurable. 
His pulse beats 
quicker; his faith 
increases; he be- 
gins to believe 
that somehow, 
some time, the life 
of men is to be 
the life of “men 
like gods.” 
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THE EMINENT DR. DEEVES 


A Love Story in Which Lightning Falls 


HE eminent 
Doctor 
Deeves lived 


in a cottage which 
fitted into an in- 
dent in the high 
wall of rough field 
stones that bound- 
ed the grounds of 
his sanitarium on 
all four of its 
sides. The front 
breadth of this 
wall was the first 
thing, nearly al- 


From a Clear Sky 
By IRVIN S. COBB 


Illustrations by John Alonzo Williams 





HERE is little in this grim story to 

indicate that its author, Irvin Cobb, 
is a humorist and an inimitable racon- 
teur whose flashes of Yorick merri- 
ment have been “wont to set the table 
in a roar.” It is the story of a self- 
centered sanitarium superintendent who 
is cocksure of his own infallibility and 
pays a fearful price in consequence. 
We reprint it from the April Cos- 
mopolitan, in which magazine a tale by 
this author appears monthly prior to 
publication in book form by Doran. 
This story is given three stars by the 
O. Henry Memorial Committee of the 
Society of Arts and Sciences. 


in the middle dis- 
tance. He must 
pass on several 
rods farther before 
he caught sight of 
the doctor’s cot- 
tage where it snug- 
gled into its jog 
or recess. At the 
back, the wall was 
joined to it, so that 
its rear elevation 
formed a_ proper 
part of the boun- 
dary. 

It was rather a 





ways, to take the 
eye of a traveler 








gay and jaunty lit- 





turning out of the 

main county turnpike into the quieter by- 
way that led northward past the establish- 
ment. It rose up straight and blank and 
it stretched away for a formidable run of 
four hundred feet. No gate or gap broke 
into it; the entrance, which opened on a 
graveled drive that skirted the east face 
of the enclosure, was entirely out of sight 
from the public road. It suggested seclu- 
sion and aloofness, which were the intents; 
and it made a mystery of what might 
lie back of it; and that was inevitable, 
and yet, perhaps, on the part of its pro- 
prietor, not altogether undesirable. 

This sanitarium, as it was called in 
deference to. certain popular prejudices, 
was a place for the confinement and the 
care of persons suffering from mental and 
nervous disorders. It was a private asy- 
lum, or as those might say who favored 
the crueler old English name, a madhouse. 

First, the approaching stranger would 
see the wall, then, coming nearer and 
alongside, would be aware of a massing 
of trees behind the barrier and, from 
one point where the road humped itself 
over a slight elevation in the earth, he 
could see—if he continued to look that 
way—the upper floors of some large build- 
ings, like barracks or dormitories, rising 





“THIS IS THE ONLY TIME,” SAID DOCTOR 
AGEMENT OF MY INSTITUTION. I 


Copyright, 1923, by the International Magazine Company. 
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A CLASH OF INTERESTS 


tle house, with a mottled slate roof on it 
to relieve the gray of its masonry con- 
struction, and with many windows look- 
ing on the flower beds and the narrow 
strip of lawn which made the approach 
for it. The passer-by felt that the archi- 
tect had done well to invest this dwelling 
with the look of a home, seeing that al- 
ways it must contend for its cheerfulness 
against the frowning dominance of that 
long, tall wall, springing away from it 
on the right flank and the left. But in 
the summer, awnings and vines and porch 
furniture helped to give it brightness. 
Also, frequently visible, there was a child. 

At least, in times gone by, there had 
been a child. Doctor Deeves was a wid- 
ower with one child, a daughter. At the 
time this account properly begins, though, 
she had grown out of childhood into girl- 
hood. Doctor Deeves’s wife was dead when 
he gave up practice in the city to move 
out here, three miles from the small town 
of Amitydale, and set up this now famous 
institution of his. 

The daughter’s name was Hazel Deeves 
and at eighteen she was pretty, in a sub- 
dued, quiet sort of way. If we bar the 





HOPE IT MAY CONTINUE TO BE THE ONLY 


DEEVES, “YOU HAVE OFFERED TO INTERFERE IN THE MAN- 
TIME” 
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servants and a governess she had for a 
while as a little thing, before Doctor 
Deeves himself took over the undertaking 
of her education, and, after that, a house- 
keeper who served until the little mistress 
was old enough to assume the domestic 
duties, these two—the distinguished spe- 
cialist and the young girl—were the only 
regular residents that the house in the 
shadow of the sanitarium walls had ever 
sheltered. So far back as her memory 
went it was the one home she always had 
known; she was a baby on a pillow when 
her father brought her from the East. 

Back there in the East he had been 
distinguished as an alienist. Now he 
preferred to be known as a psychiatrist, 
which to one versed in the shadings of 
meaning conveyed by the phraseology of 
his calling marked a change in the doc- 
tor’s scientific estate. To the layman the 
titles might be interchangeable; inside 
the profession there was a subtle distinc- 
tion between them. Once upon a time 
his learned opinions, given in court under 
the head of expert testimony, had broken 
more than one will, had saved more than 
one insane murderer from the chair and 
had sent more than one 
sane malingerer to it. 
Now, in these latter 
days, hisreputation 
more largely rested 
upon his diagnostic tal- 
ents and upon his sys- 
tem of treatment—which 
sometimes worked cures 
—for unfortunate hu- 
mans whose brains had 
gone awry. 

To him the work he 
was doing was of such 
tremendous’ importance 
that he had neither time 
nor patience for any- 
thing else. It held him, 
to the exclusion of prac- 
tically all lesser inter- 
ests. Excepting when 
he dealt with his own 
business he had about 
him an air of supreme 
absorption, as though 
his thoughts were too 
precious for exposure to 
the common currents of 
discussion. He had no 
small talk for a com- 
pany. Also he had about 


f 
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him the cocksureness which so frequently 
accompanies preeminence in a brilliant 
man’s affairs. You couldn’t tell Doctor 
Deeves anything, because if you agreed 
with his conclusion that merely was to 
him added evidence—not that he needed 
it—to demonstrate that he was right, 
and if you disagreed with him, why, that 
then was proof of either your blindness 
or your stupidity; so in either event, what 
you had to say was of no consequence. 


MAEE a mental picture of an arrogant, 
quick-gaited, generally silent man, 
with double-lensed glasses riding his nose 
and with a short, harsh beard bristling 
forth from a stubborn chin and accenting 
rather than cloaking the clamped and 
dogmatic set of his lips, and for the pur- 
pose of this narrative you have a suffi- 
ciently full likeness of the eminent Doctor 
Deeves. See him once and you would know 
him again anywhere. 

By all outward favors, his daughter 
was of another cast. She must have taken 
after her mother; certainly she seemed in 
no visible way to follow the parental mold. 
She was a gentle, almost a timid little 
thing, self-effacing, docile by nature, and 
in her temperament borrowing a protec- 
tive coloration from objects about her. 
It was a strange life she led at eighteen, 
but no stranger than the life she always 
had led. Mad people had been her com- 
rades from the hour she reached the age 
when comradeship began to mean some- 
thing to her. She had no fear of them, 
and no distrust. They were, to her, as 
matter of fact as normal playfellows 
would be to a child brought up in differ- 
ent surroundings. 

Her little world, the one she knew the 
best and loved the best, lay back of the 
cottage, on the sanitarium’s shut-in acres. 
To the uninformed, viewing the place from 
without, it conveyed with its walls the 
impression of being jail-like, so built and 
so ordered as to insure that its inmates 
would be safely held. She could not re- 
call a time when her understanding of the 
meaning of the boundary had not been a 
better one. It was set there as a bar 
against morbid curiosity; its intent was 
to save those who dwelt within it from 
prying eyes and mischievous annoyances. 
It was not their prison wall but a wall 
of protection for them. Shielded by it, 
they followed their pursuits and devices, 
which were many. 
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The housing of demented folk has gonx 
a long way along the road of compassion 
and sympathy since the times of Bedlam 
with its iron chains for the limbs of the 
insane and its rods for the scourging of 
their poor backs. 

If there are strait-jackets and padded 
cells and detention harnesses in the mod- 
ern asylum, the casual visitor does not 
see them. He sees no maniacs mewing at 
barred windows. Workshops and reading 
rooms and rest-rooms; singing birds in 
cages and flowers in pots; comfortably 
furnished rooms and wards; broad, wide 
sunlit corridors; some times isolated cot- 
tages whose doors are not locked; pleasant 
walks winding along under shade trees 
and across wide, smooth stretches of 
lawns; tennis courts and ornamental gar- 
dens—these are what he sees. Excepting 
for the look out of the eyes of some who 
live there and except for the gait of some 
of them—the legs lifted high at each step 
and then the feet thrown forward with 
a jerk—it is possible that in his visit he 
will see or hear scarcely a thing to sug- 
gest that these men and these women, 
here concerned with their various occupa- 
tions and diversions, are in any wise ab- 
normal. 


THES, then, was the sort of place the 

child, Hazel Deeves, grew up in. Her 
father’s sanitarium was an expensive one. 
Only those unfortunates whose people 
might afford to pay well for their keep 
were sent to him, and only the most sci- 
entific, the most merciful and the most 
advanced methods were here employed. 
Music, sports, healthful employments, 
were provided; in the surroundings was 
all possible beauty and comeliness. 

So the child’s world was a world of 
flowers and trees and green grass, and for 
playmates she mainly had those who in 
age were adults but who, because of their 
infirmity, were in thought and habit chil- 
dren. There was a woman who played at 
dolls with her—a woman whose mind had 
stopped growing when she was twelve 
years old. There was an old man with 
a white beard and a soft brogue in his 
voice; he took her with him to far cor- 
ners of the grounds on a search for a 
little man in a red jacket with a green 
feather in his hat, who worked magic. 
He was quite as sure as she was—surer 
even—that sooner or later they would find 
this little man. 
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Another of her favorite companions was 
also an old gentleman, one with chubby 
pink cheeks and a benevolent manner. He 
gave her advice for the fashioning of mud 
pies and the building of sand fortresses, 
but no actual help in their construction. 
For this there was a reason. 

Seen at a distance, he appeared to have 
both his hands thrust into a curious sort 
of leather muff, rather like an overgrown 
roll for carrying sheet music. On draw- 
ing nearer one would discover that his 
wrists were strapped fast inside the de- 
vice and that a light steel chain which 
threaded through a steel ring in his muff 
was fastened behind his back with a spe- 
cial lock. 

Among all the patients who had run of 
the outdoor spaces this old man alone 
wore bonds. He had a passion for pluck- 
ing the hair out of other persons’ heads; 
otherwise he was quite rational. He was 
very vain of his leather wristlets and his 
waist chain. The inconvenience of wear- 
ing them was balanced off by the distinc- 
tion they gave him. He was most happy 
and cheerful, though, when he was near the 
little girl. She liked him tremendously. 
He told such splendid fairy tales. 

Sometimes in the night, and more espe- 
cially in a moonlighted night, there came 
wailing cries from a certain secluded 
wing of one of the buildings; they went 
on for hour after hour. In her bed in the 
cottage the child could hear them as she 
dropped asleep, but they did not frighten 
her or give her bad dreams. She knew 
that when the fit passed the men and 
women who uttered those sounds would be 
quite friendly and quiet and that from 
them she need fear nothing. 

Indeed, there were many among the in- 
mates who would have died to protect her. 
She appreciated this fact, as it were, in- 
stinctively. She accepted their vagaries 
as verities; their delusions fitted in, often 
enough, with her childish conceptions of 
causes and effects. Her father made use 
of their devotion for his little daughter. 
When all else failed—cajolery or persua- 
sion or disciplinary measures—there were 
certain patients who could be brought 
back from the beginnings of violent out- 
breaks by the threat that Hazel should 
not be permitted to speak with them or 
visit them. To Doctor Deeves it seemed 
perfectly proper that in controlling his 
more unruly charges he should invoke the 
power of his daughter’s influence. 


Nor could he see any possibility of 
harm coming to her from these associa- 
tions. In his detached way he loved her 
as he loved his profession, which meant 
that he loved her with all his heart. For 
her he had all possible fatherly pride and 
devotion. He would have been the first, 
as often he told himself, to take her en- 
tirely away had he sensed peril of what- 
soever sort for her in the life she lived. 
But he could sense none. All his own 
experiences and all the recorded experi- 
ences of authenticated neurologists from 
the earliest times to these present ones, 
told him that contact with the insane 
never had affected adversely the mentality 
of a sanely minded individual. There 
were no data to support so fantastic a 
theory as the contrary of this. 


ONCE his younger sister came on from 

Baltimore to visit him and she, being 
a spinster, naturally and inevitably had 
pronounced notions of her own touching 
on the rearing of children. She was de- 
cidely afraid of this autocratic brother 
of hers, but eventually a solicitude for 
the welfare of her little niece rose above 
her fearsomeness and led her to remon- 
trate with him. She did not get very far. 
The contemptuousness which blazed from 
his eyes and made two hot little burning 
glasses of his spectacle lenses silenced her, 
even before he made answer. 

“Henrietta,” he bade her, “don’t be a 
fool. Hazel is not lonely. I deny emphat- 
ically that she is lonely. Merely because 
she is thrown so little with other children 
is no sign that she is lonely. For a child, 
her life is remarkably fuil. She never 
lacks for a playfellow. She gives com- 
fort to these patients and they give com- 
pany and pleasure to her. According to 
my best observation and belief, she is 
happier in their society than when she is 
with children of her own age. She is 
never in the slightest danger from any of 
them. I doubt whether there is a patient 
here who would offer to injure her. Be- 
sides, some one of the staff—a nurse or 
a man attendant or one of my assistants 
—is always within sight and hearing and 
easy reach. What danger could there 
be?” 

“T wasn’t thinking of any physical dan- 
ger, Edgar,” said the sister. “But don’t 
you think that such constant intimacy 
with persons whose minds dre deranged 
may in the long run be bad for her own 
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mind? That’s what I was try- 
ing to say—what I meant—the 
mental and the temperamental 
results—and all.” 

“Henrietta,” he snapped, 
“again I repeat, don’t make a 
fool of yourself.” He bit the 
words off sharp and hard. “In- 
sanity invariably arises from 
certain sources—congenital 
causes, hereditary causes, from 
disease, from shock sometimes, 
from grief, from bad habits, 
from alcoholism, from other 
things. But it is not conta- 
gious. It is not an infection 
which floats about in the air. 
All my active life I. have been 
in constant contact with every 
imaginable phase of insanity. 
Am I insane? Do you expect 
me to go insane? 

“Bah! Hazel is all right. I 
only trust that when she grows 
up her future may be as well 
safeguarded as her childhood 
has been. Kindly endeavor to 
disabuse your mind of these 
silly fancies which you seem to 
have entertained concerning my 
daughter. And whether or not 
you succeed in doing that, 
please do not refer to the mat- 
ter again to me or to any other person 
about these premises. Above all, do not 
speak to Hazel—I’ll have no false notions 
put in her innocent little head.” 

During the remainder of her visit Miss 
Henrietta Deeves steadfastly heeded the 
warning. No one else ever so much as 
dared to suggest to Doctor Deeves that the 
course he had followed, and still followed, 
in the bringing up of his daughter might 
be open to criticism. 

So he went on, this earnest, conceited, 
single-purpose scientist, following his bent 
and never suspecting, even in his occa- 
sional hours of introspection, that in cer- 
tain respects he was neglecting the child. 
Such education as she got—and in some 
respects it was thorough enough—she got 
from him. Such traveling. as she did was 
done with him and none other, so that at 
home or abroad she dwelt constantly in 
the coils of his will and his personality. 
Frequently, even when she was with him, 
he was but half aware of her. He might 
love her dearly but she did not interest 
him-—she was not a case. So she grew 





STEPHEN MADE HAZEL BELIEVE HIS STORY AND 
SHE, WHO NEVER BEFORE CROSSED HER FATHER, 
CONSENTED TO HELP 


up to the edge of her womanhood and 
was pretty in a pallid, almost a colorless 
fashion, and at eighteen the enclosure be- 
hind the walls still was where she spent 
the greater part of her time and where 
she felt the greatest measure of peace and 
content. 


[? has taken this much space and this 

many words to bring Hazel Deeve for- 
ward to within'a few weeks of her nine- 
teenth birthday. Until now, her youth 
had been leisurely, placid, cloistered al- 
most. Within the little mured community 
where she spent the greater part of her 
time one uneventful month had followed 
another without jar or jostle. For her, 
the place was like one of those quarters 
in the Orient where the white foreigners 
bide, knowing little of the races that hive 
and swarm outside the sheltering com- 
pound. 

Now, though, came an interruption in 
the smoothened and isolated currents of 
her life. The thing may be summed in a 
sentence or two. She met a young man, 
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five years her senior, by name Stephen 
Shire; for months they were in daily con- 
tact. Without exactly witting it, she fell 
in love with him. He fell in love with 
her, too. But on his side there was knowl- 
edge of what was happening. Under con- 
ditions that were peculiar the affair went 
forward, ripening with rapidity. The 
condition was most peculiar, indeed.. She 
was the daughter of the great psychiatrist 
and he was one of that distinguished gen- 
tleman’s patients. 

One day in the fall of the year this 
young man, Shire, was brought to Doctor 
Deeves’s sanitarium. He had gone over- 
seas as first lieutenant of a company in 
a National Guard regiment for service 
against Germany and had been invalided 
home, a victim of shell-shock, with nerves 
pitiably shattered and his body wasted. 
His state was bad enough when they 
brought him back to America; and several 
months in a government hospital did not 
help him. Indeed, he grew steadily worse; 
his mind showed signs of weakening. 

His nearest of kin was an older brother, 
who also was co-heir with him to a con- 
siderable estate. This brother took cer- 
tain legal steps in conjunction with cer- 
tain medical steps and the upshot of these 
proceedings was that a court, acting in 
the best of faith, declared the sufferer 
incompetent to care for himself or to ad- 
minister his own affairs, and signed an 
order for his commitment to a suitable 
place of detention. So he was put into 
the capable hands of Doctor Deeves. 

At the sanitarium, under treatment, he 
very soon showed signs of betterment. 
Mentally and physically he improved. But 
there was no hope, ever, for his complete 
recovery. Doctor Deeves himself said 
so, saying it with that finality and that 
unshakable emphasis which invariably 
marked his professional judgments. Elim- 
inating the hard words and the long ones 
which enriched his speech, the situation 
in this case, as summed up and set forth 
by Doctor Deeves, left no room for doubt. 
Here it stood: 

By reason of hardships and the strain 
he had undergone in France, the poor 
young man’s reason irreparably had been 
overthrown. His malady was progressive 
and incurable. True, for a while he might 
show signs of mending—as, indeed, he 
already had done—and with proper care 
might at times appear to be quite rational. 
But one must not be deceived by such 


seemingly favorable indications; one must 
be guided by one’s knowledge and one’s 
experience; one must separate the pros- 
pects for a restoration to bodily health 
from the mental aspects of the case. Re- 
gardless of any temporary rallies, this 
man was to be accepted as one indubitably 
and definitely cursed with the seeds of de- 
rangement. Sooner or later the quality 
of his derangement would increase. This, 
in brief, was Doctor Deeves’s pronounce- 
ment. It is fair to assume that the deci- 
sion did not altogether displease the older 
brother. 


HERE is no telling just when the 

young ex-lieutenant first began to 
take an active interest in the girl or when 
she began to feel for him an emotion 
deeper than pity. Perhaps to both of 
them the quickening came at once. It is 
true that very soon after their first meet- 
ing each began to seek and to desire the 
company of the other. His listlessness 
would quit him at sight of her, coming 
along the walk toward where he sat, on 
fine mild days in the late fall, drawing 
in strength for his limbs from the sun- 
shine and the air and the peace of out- 
doors; and his melancholia had quit him 
almost overnight. Her step would brisken 
as she neared him. She would read to 
him, he listening for hours on end, soothed 
and comforted by the sound of her voice 
and by the mere fact of her being near 
him. 

In the winter, as he grew stronger, they 
walked together often. No one seemed to 
take cognizance-of their growing intimacy. 
It was a part of the routine of the estab- 
lishment that Miss Deeves should spend 
a part at least of nearly every day with 
this patient or that; her presence in the 
wards or about the grounds was accepted 
as a matter of course by the attendants. 
Probably none of them thought to look 
for romance in such surroundings as these, 
where the faculty for loving, like all the 
other faculties, was skewed and out of 
joint. 

So, then, this was how and why it was 
that, unsuspected by others and, in a way 
of speaking, unsuspected by her, the love 
between these two grew and strengthened 
itself. 

As vigor came back to his limbs and as 
his nerves untautened, he made her sub- 
ject him to all possible tests of his san- 
ity. He did this as much for her sake 
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as for his own. Already he had con- 
vinced himself that, mentally, he was quite 
restored to the normal. His job now was 
to convince her of it. This being done 
and completely. done, he told her his story 
—all of it. 


[7 was such a story as those who deal 

with the inmates of an asylum hear 
often enough; it was such a story as she 
herself had heard many a time, all the 
while knowing the wildness of the claim 
set up by the one telling it. But this 
time she believed. He made her believe, 
and, besides, with all her heart she wanted 
to believe. 

Even so, she must draw heavily upon 
what reserve of resolution she might have 
before she ventured to approach her 
father in Shire’s behalf. You see, she 
knew her father much better than she 
knew herself; she knew that to ask him 
to consider revising his professional opin- 
ion would almost be in the nature of a 
personal affront to him. Finally, though, 
she went, frightened inwardly but armed 
with a sense of the justice of her petition. 

He listened without interruption to what 
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she had to say. It was his way when 
opposed or questioned in his decisions to 
listen for a bit silently and then suddenly 
to blast the adversary with one fierce 
sweeping counter-volley. Successfully the 
citadel of his conceit never yet had been 
assaulted; it was impregnable. You can- 
not, with argument, breach a fortress so 
built as to be absolutely proof against 
such ammunition. His daughter was wise 
enough to attempt no extended argument. 
She set forth her case, rather, in the 
form of a claim—a plea for the reconsid- 
eration and the reopening of an issue 
closed. 

It was a simple enough thing that 
she asked. And she started out, bravely 
enough, to ask it. If, toward the close 
of her speech, she faltered and stam- 
mered and repeated herself it was be- 
cause he sat there so quietly, with no 
change of expression, with no softening 
of the glower of disapproval that had 
formed on his face at those opening words 
from her which made clear the motive of 
her mission. 

Doctor Deeves was exceedingly fond of 
his daughter, but not even the daughter 
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of an absolute monarch may altogether be 
excused for lese majesty to the father 
who must number his child among the 
subjects of his empire. Rebellion from 
those closest to the throne always has 
been most abhorrent to despots. And 
Doctor Deeves, with the best intentions 


. in the world, nevertheless and to the con- 


trary notwithstanding, was a despot. 
“Are you quite through?” he said, when 
finally she made an end of what she had 
come to say. “Very well, then, now kind- 
ly give heed to me: This is the only time 
you have ever offered, directly or indirect- 
ly, to interfere in the management of my 
institution. I hope it may continue to be 
the only time. If it were any other per- 
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son on earth than you who presumed in 
this way upon my stock of forbearance I 
know what the manner of my response 
would be. I think you also know what 
the manner of it would be. But because 
you are my own child I shall be patient 
with you. I shall do what I should not 
do in the case of another—I shall take the 
time required to show you how utterly 
wrong you are in coming to me with such 
a request as this one. 

“I see very plainly what has happened. 
This young man’s case has appealed to 
you; that is only natural. He is young; 
he has served his country in war; he has 
his whole life before him. But, my child, 
you must learn not to let your sympathies 

run away with your 
ile judgment. 

“How often, in the 
course of a year or a 
month, is the claim set 
up by some person 
here—some person 
whom you know to be 
a lunatic—that he or 
she has been railroaded 
to this place, has been 
unjustly deprived of 
freedom on a trumped- 
up charge of insanity 
made by designing 
kinspeople, with selfish 
or dishonorable or dis- 
honest motives at the 
back of it all? I hear 
it said every day; so 
do you—the commonest 
delusion of common 
madmen—and said gen- 
erally by individuals 
who at that very mo- 
ment, by their beha- 
vior, their language or 
their looks, betray the 
fact that they are 
hopelessly insane. 

“Now then, merely 
because, in this par- 
ticular instance, the 
patient has somehow 
convinced you that for 
the moment at least he 
is seemingly rational, 
that is no reason to 
assume that he is the 
exception to the rule. 
To me, it merely is 
added proof of what I 
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have known from the time he was brought 
here. I studied his case with my usual 
care; I diagnosed it, I passed on it. In 
the statement which I made at that time 
I predicted what would follow. I said 
that for a time he might, and probably 
would, show some improvement. But 
sooner or later he will relapse; there 
is no other prospect, no other possible 
contingency. He is here because he be- 
longs here, or in some similar place. This 
is the sort of place where always he 
will belong. As I have just said, I gave 
a verdict in his case when he was brought 
to me. I pronounced it incurable then. I 
pronounce it incurable now—absolutely. 
So, my daughter, let us consider the inci- 
dent as closed for all time to come.” 


THE belligerent tone in his voice soft- 

ened somewhat: “Let me look at you, 
child. Hum, it strikes me you do not look 
well. You have been losing a little flesh, 
haven’t you? And now that I think of it, 
it seems to me your appetite has been in- 
different lately. I think I shall have to 
take you with me for a little change of 
air and scene on the next trip that I make. 
It will do you good to get away. And in 
the meantime I insist that you must not 
brood over things which are out of your 
control or beyond your understanding— 
remember, I insist on this.” His eyes 
strayed back to the mass of papers and 
printers’ proofs on his desk. 

“Well, now then, my dear, I think you’d 
better be running along. Concern yourself 
with what falls within your proper scope 
of activities. Just leave me to manage the 
professional side of this business. By 
your gauges I may be getting pretty old, 
but I’m not quite ready to retire yet 
awhile.” He smiled at his conceit, and 
in his wiry beard the rows of firm, locked 
teeth showed like the tight edges of a 
strung trap. 

So she went away from him and that 
afternoon when nobody was within ear- 
shot she told Stephen Shire what she had 
done and what the result of it had been. 

It was early springtime by now, and 
the cherry tree under which they stood 
while she made her confession was a 
glorified bouquet of white blooms. She 
had acted on her own initiative; the orig- 
inal impulse had been hers without any 
prompting from him, and all the while 
her plan was taking shape and her cour- 
age hardening for the interview with her 
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father, he had been left in entire igno- 
rance of the design. 

He was not disappointed at the out- 
come; some weeks before he privately had 
besought Doctor Deeves to submit him to 
an examination, however rigorous, and 
the manner of the refusal had convinced 
him that in this quarter lay no hope for 
him. Rather, by what he heard now, he 
was relieved. There was pleasure to him 
in knowing that he had this gentle little 
champion and that she had confidence in 
him and the hardihood to make, in his 
interests, and singly, the appeal she just 
had made. The appeal had failed utterly; 
very well, then, he must move for his 
deliverance in other directions and by 
other ways. 

He told her, that same afternoon, what 
he had in mind, making it plain to her 
that he might need her help; and she, 
who never before in word or deed had 
crossed or deceived her father, consented 
to aid him. 

Circumstances ran together to aid the 
pair of young plotters. Either Doctor 
Deeves forgot or he postponed his inten- 
tion of taking his daughter traveling with 
him. 

Anyhow, he was engaged that spring in 
writing the last chapters of his book, his 
great authoritative work upon disorders 
of the brain. Also, a little later on, in 
June, he would go to one of the leading 
Eastern universities to receive an honor- 
ary degree. Doctor Deeves collected de- 
grees as a stamp collector collects stamps; 
getting one made him covet more. His 
vanity exulted in the string of letters he 
might tail after his name. Just at present 
his time, which he never wasted, was to 
him especially precious. 

So, taking note somewhat absently that 
his daughter gained none in flesh and that 
she seemed paler than common and was 
abstracted and almost moody, he bought 
a small car for her and insisted that 
she learn to run it and that she spend 
so many hours a day driving about the 
country. 

Only in part, though, did she obey him. 
She learned to operate the runabout but 
she shirked the country drives. She would 
start out alone, but very soon she would 
come hurrying back. It was as though the 
wide-open spaces daunted her; as though 
the ability to whiz along quiet lanes and 
over the smooth-surfaced turnpikes gave 
her no pleasure. Nevertheless, the fact 
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that now she owned an automobile and 
was in all respects mistress of it exactly 
fitted into the scheme which young Shire 
was devising. 


ON a day in the latter part of May, 
just after the noon hour, the two 
young people ran away together in the 
swift little car. Before this, though, there 
had been a deal of conspiring between 
them. 

Under the sanitarium rules, a supervi- 
sion was exercised over letters written by 
the patients. Through Hazel Deeves’s con- 
nivance Stephen Shire evaded the censor- 


ship. Secretly he wrote a letter to a man. 


of consequence, a certain Colonel Dough- 
erty, in whose regiment of the A. E. F. 
he had served, and this letter he smuggled 
into the girl’s hand and she mailed it in 
the town, supplementing it with one of 
her own. 

Colonel Dougherty’s answer, addressed 
to her, came back promptly. With the 
evidence of his former lieutenant’s own 
statement before him, every word in it 
bespeaking a rational and ordered mind, 
he could not help believing that Shire was 
the victim of a great and a cruel injustice, 
and, guided by that belief, he stood ready 
and willing to offer the protection and the 
assistance which Shire had asked of him; 
so the Colonel wrote. 

Let Shire make his eseape from his con- 
finement, and let him get safely into the 
state where Colonel Dougherty lived, which 
would mean out of the jurisdiction and 
beyond the ordinary legal processes of the 
state of which the young man was a citi- 
zen and in which he had been committed 
to detention. These things accomplished, 
Dougherty, for his part, promised to give 
asylum under his roof and to furnish such 
surety as might be required for the or- 
derly behavior of the fugitive and, finally, 
to invoke the proper authorities, whoever 
they might be, for an impartial hearing 
before an impartial tribunal with a view 
to establishing the present mental com- 
petency of his friend. 

As Dougherty understood the case, what 
Shire desired was, first, his liberty and 
then a chance to prove his sanity. After 
that, in the Federal courts, he might seek 
redress against his brother for his de- 
nied property rights. The Colonel was no 
lawyer, but he had heard, he said, of 
similar cases in which this procedure had 
been followed with success. 
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Now, Dougherty was a man of influence 
and consequence; his help would be a 
tower of strength, as Shire made plain to 
the girl. There was yet a further fact 
operating in the prisoner’s favor. From 
the asylum gates to the river which 
marked the western boundary of the state, 
the distance was less than twenty miles. 
Even over indifferent roads an automobile 
could cover it in an hour or less. And 
Dougherty lived in a small city on the 
opposite bank of the river not ten miles 
north of where the refugee—if he suc- 
ceeded in getting away from his warders 
—would cross on the ferry which plied 
between the shores. With a fair share of 
luck, one more main difficulty would be 
ironed out to smoothness. 

The escape was simplicity itself; noth- 
ing delayed it and no alarm followed it. 
On the appointed day, just after luncheon 
had been eaten, young Shire came forth 
from the dining-hall of the building in 
which he was lodged. On the lawn, as 
if by chance, he met the girl. Casu- 
ally they walked diagonally through the 
grounds to where an elderly man named 
James Eggers sat on duty in his regular 
post alongside the main gates which 
opened in the east wall. 

At a word from Miss Deeves, Eggers, 
touching his cap in salute, let them pass 
through. At least a third of the patients, 
including nearly all held to be harmless 
and known ordinarily to be well behaved, 
were allowed, under suitable escort, to 
leave the enclosure for cross-country 
strolls; a few even were permitted to 
accompany the attendants to the town. 
Their absence for hours, even for a whole 
forenoon or a whole afternoon, would not 
be regarded with concern. Shire, these 
last few months, had been listed in this 
favored group. True, by the regulations 
a nurse or a male keeper should now be 
with him. But in Eggers’s eyes the daugh- 
ter of his employer was, in effect, a quali- 
fied member of the administrative staff. 
If she elected to stand sponsor for this 
young fellow the responsibility would be 
hers. 

Suspecting nothing, the gatekeeper 
watched them until they passed from his 
sight along the graveled drive that skirt- 
ed the wall. He had not taken notice that 
Miss Deeves was very white and that she 
was trembling. His one glance of official 
scrutiny had been for the patient, and 

(Continued on page 760) 
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YOU AND I 


A Moon and Sixpence 
Comedy 


By PHILIP BARRY 


as there are metropolitan 

dramatic critics regarding 
the exact order of merit, or badge 
of courage, or other insignia, to 
be pinned on H. B. Warner, star, 
and Philip Barry, author, of “You 
and I,” a comedy of much ado 
about nothing more than the 
moon and sixpence. It is a Har- 
vard prize play and does not blush 
at the distinction. Furthermore, 
it reveals the fact that its author 
(a Yale man, by the way) can 
write gentle and gentlemanly 
comedy; can turn a witty line and 
will, as soon as he gets a little 
more iron into his blood and mas- 
ters the art of condensation, be 
looked upon as one of the drama- 
tists that count in the American 
theater. His metier seems to be 
the writing of dialogue which, as 
the Brooklyn Eagle observes, “he 
so thoroughly enjoys doing that 
he forgets occasionally to make it 
dramatic.” There are ample evi- 
dences of originality in the character 
drawing, but there is no great display 
of certainty in the unfolding of inci- 
dent. We are inclined to agree that 
“the play lacks edge.” 

Alexander Woollcott, in the Herald, 
describes it as a “light-footed Mil- 
nesque comedy which rehearses, with 
variations, the ancient choice between 
the moon and sixpence.” Maitland 
White (H. B. Warner) at the danger- 
ous age of forty has for twenty years 
yearned to be an artist, but instead 
has met a beguiling person named 
Nancy (Lucile Watson) and settled 
down to a soap-making business near 
New York. This is why Nancy is 
always coming across thwarted little 
sketches tucked away in the pockets of 


T st are as many opinions 
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A YALE MAN WRITES A HARVARD PRIZE PLAY 


Philip Barry not only scores a success with “You and I” 
but he impresses wiseacres as being a coming American 


dramatist. 


her husband’s clothes and why a sup- 
pressed desire on the part of the soap- 
maker to do murals has found expres- 
sion in hasty pencil work on the wall 
beside the telephone. 

Presently it develops that his son, 
Roderick (Geoffrey Kerr), is a natural- 
born architect, whose ambition to study 
at the Beaux-Arts in Paris is compli- 
cated by a sudden desire to marry 
Eunice Duane, known as Dunie (Frieda 
Inescort), a pretty neighbor of the 
Whites, in Westchester County, and 
go to housekeeping at once. Acting on 
this desire he gets a semi-executive 
job in the soap factory just at the time 
when his father is persuaded by his 
mother to retire from the business and 
enjoy a needed rest. 
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The play is variously appraised as 
possessing “an unfailing felicity in the 
comedy of character”; as “a skilfully 
written dramatic comedy with a first 
act of terse, sparkling wit that, had it 
been followed throughout, would have 
placed the piece at the top of the sea- 
son’s list,” and as “made interesting 
by an intelligent idea treated humor- 
ously, if indulgently.” 

The curtain rises on the library of 
the White country home in Westches- 
ter County, in September. Roderick 
(Ricky) White and his father, Maitland 
(Matey), are comparing notes. Ricky 
announces his matrimonial intentions, 
with respect to Eunice (Dunie) Duane 
who, he explains, has “her own running 
expenses,” and he (Ricky) is going to 
work instead of going abroad to study 
architecture. Nancy (Mrs. White) is 
an interested bystander. 


MaTey. Look here, old fellow, this is 
a little confusing. Would you mind tell- 
ing me more about it? 

Ricky. Why, there isn’t a great deal 


to tell, sir. It’s just that we’re—very 


much in love, and want %o be married as 
soon as we possibly can. I figure that if 
I go to work now, by spring everything 
will be rosy. 

Matey. What do 


method of upbringing you and your sister 
has allowed room for very few “Thou- 
shalt-nots.” You’ve rarely heard a com- 
mand from us. Ever since you’ve been old 
enough to think for yourself, we’ve let you 
work things out pretty much on your own 
account. That puts a responsibility upon 
you never to act hastily on a decision of 
any consequence. I’m not going to start 
ordering you about now, but there are a 
few things that, as an older man, I want 
to remind you of. 

Ricky. (Quietly.) Yes, dad... 

Matgy. I have my own eyes, and the 
word of your masters at school and col- 
lege, to tell me that you have a consider- 
able gift for building-design. You love 
the work, and you’re unusually well suited 
for it. You need technique, a background 
—and you need them badly. Three years 
at the Beaux-Arts will give you the best 
there are... . 

Ricky. But Dunie? 

Matey. (A little exasperated). If Dunie 
won’t wait for you, there’ll be another 
girl just as charming, later on. (Nancy 
regards them with enigmatic interest.) 
I want to tell you, son, that for a man 
with an artistic equipment such as yours, 
his work is the most important thing in 
life. If you compromise now on the thing 
you want to do, you’ll regret it as long 
as you live. (Nancy aimlessly picks up a 
magazine.) 

Ricky. But, I 





you plan to do? 
Ricky. The War- 
ren Company. 


HAT is known as the 47 Work- 


simply can’t give 
up Dunie. (Matey 
stares at him, then 





Caught you, sir. 
You thought I’d 
say “sell bonds.” 

MATEY. And 
your architecture 
goes by the boards, 
eh? 

Ricky. I never 
saw two such pes- 
simists. Why 
should it? I can 
study evenings, 
and Sundays, and 
finally— (Matey 
drops his face into 
his hands, and 
laughs mirthlessly. 
Ricky is injured.) 
Well, I can... 

MATEY. (Grave- 
ly.) Ricky, our 





shop, of Harvard University, un- 
der whose auspices the annual Harvard 
Prize Play contest is conducted, started 
as a place where promising plays by 
men and women students taking the 
play-writing courses, English 47 and 
English 47A, might be tried out. 
Slowly this laboratory theater has 
grown until now the 47 Workshop, 
under the direction of Professor George 
Pierce Baker, is putting on four to six 
annual productions. Special audiences 
of persons intereste. in the arts of the 
theater see the result, and within a 
week after each production, make a 
written comment on any or all parts of 
it. From a careful study of these with 
Professor Baker, the author revises or 
rewrites his play. The first prize-win- 
ning play was produced in 1911, since 
when eleven plays have been presented. 
The original title of “You and I,” the 
present prize-winner, was “The Jilts.” 








rises abruptly.) 

MATEY. (Brutal- 
ly.) In my opinion, 
any man who sac- 
rifices his career 
for the sake of a 
girl hasn’t the 
backbone of—a 
cup-custard. (Nan- 
cy’s head drops a 
little over her 
magazine. Ricky 
glances at her ap- 
prehensively.) And 
any girl selfish 
enough to permit— 

Ricky. Dad, isn’t 
this a bit hard on 
mother? 

MATEY. Hard? 
What do you mean? 
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NANCY. 
Ricky. 


(Very quietly.) Don’t be silly, 


Ricky goes out, and his parents con- 
tinue: 


MATEY. (Feelingly.) By George, it’s 
criminal for that boy te give up his career! 

Nancy. Was it—criminal, for you to, 
Matey? (A pause. Then Matey laughs 
easily.) 

MatTEY. So that’s what he meant! (Re- 
assuringly.) Oh, my dear, it’s quite differ- 
ent with us. 

(Geoffrey Nichols, an old_ bachelor 
friend, who has returned from abroad 
with a literary reputation, enters unseen 
by them. He sees them, and quietly goes 
back into hall.) ) 

Nancy. (Uncertainly.) 

MaTEY. (With spirit.) Of course! 

NANCY. (Dubiously.) Well, I’m glad 
to know that. (Sound from hall of heavy 
footsteps and a man clearing throat. 
Nancy crosses to a table.) I wonder if 
Tete . 

NICHOLS. (After entering and becom- 
ing acquainted with the situation in the 
White household, Nancy having retired.) 
What different lives we’ve had. 

MATEY. Haven’t we! 

NICHOLS. (Reflectively.) And yet at 
twenty we were much the same. At 
twenty, the incendiary age, Matey—I was 
going to set the world on fire with my 
novels. Your match was to be a paint- 
brush. 

MaTeEy. And I gave up my painting to 
marry Nancy Lyon. 

NICHOLS. While I forsook sweet Kitty 
Nash, to marry Inky Muse. A pair of 
jilts, we two! Well, what do you think 
of your bargain? 

Matey. I’ve come out the winner, Geoff! 

NICHOLS. And so have I! 

MaTey. (Laughing.) Impossible! I’ve 
a happy home, sufficient leisure, a regular 
income, and a wife that’s a simple miracle. 
Trump them, if you can! 

NICHOLS. (Gayly, with the gesture of 
laying cards on the table one by one.) 
The world’s my home, every hour of my 
time is my own. I’ll match up my income 
with yours any day. And for your last 
three items, I say what Bacon said: “A 
man with wife and children has given 
hostages to Fortune.” / 

MaTey. But such delightful hostages! 

NIcHOLS. Delightful or not—they’re 


Is it? 
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the price of your liberty! Freedom’s the 
thing, old chap. As Shaw said to me one 
day last April— Dash it! what was it he 
said? At any rate it was simply con- 
vulsing. 

MATEY. But how on earth have you 
done any work? 

NICHOLS. Work? Why, every new ex- 
perience is material, “copy,” we call it. 
Wherever I go, my typewriter follows. No 
labor troubles, no responsibilities. Ah, 
glorious! 

MatTeEy. While I, day after day—‘“Nine 
to five—nine to five.” 

NIcHOLS. It must be unendurable. 

MATEY. (Determined to be sprightly.) 
Oh—not so bad. One has one’s moments. 

NICHOLS. Matey, as I remember, you 
showed amazing promise. I’ve known 
artists with wives, with children, even. 
Why, in the name of Raphael, didn’t you 
go on with it? 

MATEY. (Reluctantly.) Perhaps—I 
don’t know. Sometimes, when I think 
that my life’s half over, and I haven’t 
done the thing I wanted to do, my forty 
years do seem rather futile and misspent. 
And yet to-day my son Roderick tells me 
that he— (Shifts uneasily in his chair.) 
Oh, well, another jilt. It’s the old story 
over again: expediency’s heel, on the neck 
of inclination. 


NICHOLS. But some phases of your life 
must be very interesting. Now busi- 
ness— 

MaTEY. Geoff, I believe that every 


in business has something 
shut down in him. You can see it in 
their faces. Some of them wanted to 
paint, like me; some to write, to sing, to 
be doctors, lawyers, God bless me! even 
preachers. But expediency ordered it 
otherwise. And now most of them will 
die in the traces, poor devils. 


fourth man 


Nichols finally departs, promising to 
dine with the Whites that evening. 
Nancy, having reentered, boldly sug- 
gests to her husband that he knock off 
from business for a year and devote 
himself secretly to painting. He fears 
they can’t afford it, and that G. T. War- 
ren (Ferdinand Gottschalk), head of 
the business in which he is engaged, 
will think him crazy. 


NANCY. (Quickly.) 
personal research work. 
(Continued on page 713) 


Tell him it’s— 





BE oR NoT TO BE—AN ARTIST 


THEY ARE COMING TO A DRAMATIC DECISION 


In “You and I” Nancy White (Lucile Watson) persuades her soap-making husband, Maitland White 
(H, B. Warner), that he should change his vocation. 
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SHOWING THE PRINCIPALS IN TWO PIVOTAL SCENES OF “YOU AND I” 
They are Ferdinand Gottschalk, as G. T. Warren; H. B. Warner, as Maitland White; Reginald Mason, 
as Geoffrey Nichols; Beatrice Miles, as Etta; Lucile Watson, as Nancy White, and Frieda Inescort, 
as Eunice Dane. 





It PAYS TO ADVERTIZE IN “YOU AND 





WHEN A PAINTER IS NOT AN ARTIST HE GETS $4,000 FOR A CANVAS 
That’s what G. T. Warren (Ferdinand Gottschalk) offers Maitland White (H. B. Warner) for a 
‘pretty girl’ picture, in ‘“You and I.’’ Below are Eunice Duane (Frieda Inescort) and Roderick White 
(Geoffrey Kerr). 
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A ROYAL WEDDING GIFT 





SINGER SARGENT 


JOHN 


STURED BY 


YORK AS PIC 
Ambassador George Harvey gave this sketch as a wedding present to the second son of King George, 
establishing a precedent in educating royalty in art. 


“ 


THE DUKE OF 
thereby 


Courtesy of New York Herald 
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NATIVE SCULPTURE SHOWN IN THE OPEN 711 





DANCING MAIDENS, FRESH FROM THEIR MAKERS’ HANDS 
This figure by Leonard Craske symbolizing “Joy in Life,” this naiad with cymbals made by Stirling 
Calder, are part of an exhibition of native sculpture now being held in the gardens of the’ Hispanic 
Museum in New York. 
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La ON abi 





ADAM AND EVE ARE LUMINOUS IN THIS INTERPRETATION 
There is something almost iridescent in the painting. “Expulsion,” by E. F. Savage which won the 
Clarke Prize and the Saltus Medal at the Spring Exhibition of the National Academy of Design, and 
which has latély been shown at the new Art Gallery in the Grand Central -Terminal. 
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(Continued from page 704) 

MatTey. And if the research finds 
nothing? 

NANCY. Matey, if you won’t admit that 
the bird in the bush is worth any two in 
the hand, you might as well die. 

MaTeEy. That’s very deft, indeed. But 
I’m not going to be bullied into— 

NANCY. Nobody’s bullying you. 

MATEY. Well, we’ll think it over. Per- 


haps— 
NANCY. (Decidedly.) We'll do nothing 
of the sort. You must tell G. T. to- 


night—and plan to start painting the first 
of the month. 


MATEY. Nope. It’s no use—the whole 
thing’s too absurd. 
NANCY. (Quietly.) This isn’t a whim. 


If you won’t do it for your own happiness, 
perhaps you will for mine. (Matey glances 
at her quickly.) Maitland, it’s the thing 
your whole heart wants to do. I shan’t 
have the slightest respect for you unless 
you give it a fair trial at once. 

MaTEyY. By Gad, Nancy—you are a 
brick! 


The time of the second act is the fol- 
lowing May and the scene is an im- 
provised studio in the attic of the house. 
Matey is putting the finishing touches 
on a portrait of a comely young do- 
mestic, Etta (Beatrice Miles), in the 
White household, who is sitting as a 
model. She scarcely comprehends what 
he is up to and suddenly gives a giggle. 
He demands an explanation. 


Etta. (Naively.) It just struck me 
funny—here you’ve. been trying so hard 
to make that look like me, when with a 
camera you could of had it perfect in a 
jiffy. 

(Matey stares at her speechless.) 

MaTEy. Oh, my God! (He crosses to a 
window, and for a moment stands there 
looking out. Returns slowly. Speaks with 
restrained but poignant feeling.) Is there 
nothing that will make you understand 
what this means? (His hand drops upon 
the easel.) Can’t you realize that what 
is here is more than merely your beauty 
and my handiwork? That in it there’s a 
kind of—ecstatic spirit so desperately en- 
ergizing that it can strike life into— (He 
lifts the lay-figure and lets it drop again) 
a lump of sawdust like this? You? Why, 
it can immortalizé you? Can’t you feel 
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its magnificence? Let me see in your face 
joy, wonder, consecration. 

Etta. (Bites her lips anxiously.) All 
at once, or—one at a time? 

MATEY. (He shakes his head, as if to 
say, “No use,” and falls to thinking again. 
Finally:) You have—saints you pray to? 
(She nods.) This spirit I speak of, the 
spirit of Art, Etta, it’s as real as any 
saint you have. If my prayers are an- 
swered, it will possess your very soul and 
print your beauty so surely into my heart 
that when it goes on canvas it will live 
forever. Give yourself up to it! 

ETTA. (Almost ina whimper.) I—it— 
it doesn’t sound quite—ladylike. It scares 
me, it does. 

MATEY. (With increased vehemence.) 
And so it should! You sit there prattling 
of cameras, when you ought to be thank- 
ing heaven for the dignity that’s done 
you! Don’t you see the chance you’ve 
got? Who was Helen of Troy but a 
pretty thing with convenient morals? 
Who was La Gioconda but a woman with 
a smile? If there’d been no Homer to 
sing of Helen, no Leonardo to fix that 
smile forever with his brush, they’d both 
be dead and forgotten as— (He picks up 
the twig of apple blossoms) as this will 
be to-morrow! (He flings it out of the 
window. Looks back at her. She is star- 
ing at him without a trace of comprehen- 
sion in her face.) Ah—you don’t even 
know whom I’m speaking of! 


His head drops dejectedly. A long 
pause. He raises it again and proceeds 
to draw for Etta as alluring a verbal 
picture as he can of a lady; and eventu- 
ally finishes the picture to his satisfac- 
tion. He is jubilant and impetuously 
kisses Etta. She goes down-stairs. 
Nancy enters and meets a comically 
contrite husband. “Do you know what 
I’ve done?” he demands. 


NANcy. What? 

MaTEY. (Painfully.) I, I’'ve—while we 
were romping around—I kissed—Etta. 

(Short pause. Nancy stares at him and 
then screams as loudly as she can.) 

Nancy. Oh-h-h-h—! Oh!—you aban- 
doned man! 

(Poor Matey doesn’t know what to do. 
Nancy, wild-eyed, looks around for a 
weapon, kicking the manikin out of her 
path. Finally takes palette-knife from 
small table and makes for the portrait.) 
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MATEY. (Wretchedly.) I don’t know 
what satisfaction that will give you, but 
go ahead, if you like. Though you ought 
to realize that— (Nancy brandishes knife 
above portrait.) Nancy—Nancy! (He 
takes a step forward, his hand extended 
in protest. Nancy makes a motion with 
the knife. He stands tense, his hand cov- 
ering his eyes. But Nancy can contain 
her mirth no longer. She turns and sees 
him—a picture of misery.) 

NANcY. (Convulsed.) Oh—so forlorn! 
The way of the trangressor can’t be as 
as hard as that! (Matey looks up, sees 
the picture is whole, and realizes that he 
has been hoaxed. His expression shows 
first relief, and then resentment. Nancy 
wipes her eyes, sighing.) But Etta was 
right—artists and sailors— 


MATEY. Humph, you’re pretty smart, 
aren’t you? 
Nancy. And besides the moral ruin, 


you’ve ruined her as a servant. I’ve never 
known such vanity. And it’s no use put- 
ting the mirrors out of reach while there’s 
nickel-work left on the gas-stove. 

MaTey. (Growling.) You darn near 
took the roof off the house. 

NANcy. (Dramatically.) Reproaches— 
nothing but reproaches! (Soothingly.) 
There, there—I’m contrition itself. Will 
you forgive me for your having kissed 
Etta? 


Presently, in this act, the affairs of 
Ricky and his fiancée, Dunie, are given 
the stage, and it develops that while 
the lad has stifled his ambition to be 
an architect and has a job with the 
Warren Soap Company, he is sur- 
reptitiously designing church windows. 
Dunie discovers this and is prompted 
by her love for the lad to break off 
their engagement, leaving Ricky free 
to study at the Beaux-Arts in Paris. 

Nichols arrives and is shown, by 
Etta, into the studio. Her good looks 
are not lost on him, and when Nancy 
uncovers the portrait and asks his 
opinion of it he exclaims at. the re- 
markable likeness. 


NANcy. Isn’t it? 

NICHOLS. (Enthusiastically.) Such 
grace of line! Whata flair for color! The 
flesh tints are exquisite! And the hair— 
Nancy! How admirably he has caught 
the lights in it! It’s simply incredible! 
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(Nancy drops the cover and crosses to 
lounge, followed by Nichols.) 

Nancy. Yes. (They seat themselves.) 
There—we’ve done our duty. Now’tell 
me what you really think. ' 

NICHOLS. Well, upon my word, I don’t 
know. It’s such an extraordinarily fine 
likeness, I suspect it’s not great work. He 
may be merely clever with a brush, as I’m 
clever with a typewriter. (A thoughtful 
pause. His face lights up.) Nancy, I’ve 
an idea! This portrait, it’s really charm- 
ing. Now Mrs. Carhart is having her 
usual drove of twenty or so up for the 
week-end. There are certain to be a 
few wealthy patrons of art among them, 
and— 

NANCY. (Excitedly.) _ Geoffrey! 

NICHOLS. I’m sure that if I asked 
her, she’d hang it in her drawing-room. 
One of them might want to buy it. At 
any rate, they’d talk and it would be a 


- fair test of its worth. The only difficulty 


is, if they damned it, Matey would be s¢ 
cast down that— . 

Nancy. You darling! Listen. He 
won’t have to know anything about it! 
He’s going into town on the 5:23—coming 
out again later in the evening... 

NICHOLS. Yes? 

Nancy. Can’t we take it over right 
after he goes and have it back before 
9:30? They’d have plenty of time to see 
it. 

NICHOLS. I don’t know why not. But 
if it isn’t a go, some one of them might 
speak about it afterwards. 

NANCY. But they. won’t know who did 
it! You see, it isn’t signed! Say it’s the 
work of an unknown painter, a protégé 
of Matey’s—just in case... 

NICHOLS. (Rising.) The old girl sim- 
ply dotes on mysteries. Tell you what: 
I’ll drive over now and see her. You get 
it all wrapped and ready, and I’ll come 
back for you about 5:30. 


That evening, in the studio, the con- 
spirators announce to Matey that a 
buyer has been found for the picture. 
They explain about having removed it 
to the Carhart drawing-room. He asks 
who the purchaser is. 


NICHOLS. That’s what we don’t know. 
It was Mrs. Carhart’s butler who phoned. 
Said she was sending the—prospective 
purchaser here to see me now. 

NaANcy. And it’s prebably either Ken- 
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dall or the Ewings! They were both 
there. And it’s an out-and-out offer. 

NIcHOLs. A handsome one, Matey— 
$4,000. 

MATEY. (Incredulously.) Four thou- 
sand dollars—for the work of an unknown 
modern? ° - 

NICHOLS. I made him repeat it three 
times. Not, of course, that I doubted its 
worth. 

MATEY. (Dazed, and speaking abstract- 
edly.) Oh, no, certainly not; of course 
no. But— (In sudden buoyancy.) I 
say! He must have liked it,h’m! (Gath- 
ers Nancy to his side with one sweep of 
his arm, and shakes hands with Nichols.) 
Oh, you bully good people! I wouldn’t 
trade you for any other two on earth! 
(Crosses to portrait.) Geoff, bring those 
candles over, will you? 


G. T. Warren, head of the soap com- 
pany is announced. It develops that 
he has been a guest at Mrs. Carhart’s 
and has seen the picture, which Matey 
represents as the work of “a protégé 
of mine. A bit erratic, of course; you 
know painters.” 


WarREN. Um. 

MaTEY. Oh—ah—by the way—did you 
hear Ewing or Kendall say anything 
about coming over? 

WARREN. Here? No. And say—those 
fellows make me tired. You should have 
heard them pulling your friend’s picture 
to pieces. All about “dim cherry-askure” 
and “flat composition” and all that high- 
brow rot. Blind as bats, both of ’em. 
Missing the greatest thing about it! 
(Leaning forward, and tapping Matey’s 
knee confidentially with his forefinger.) 
White, I want to tell you that that picture 
has Human Interest Appeal! 

MaTey. (Bravely.) You—found it in- 
teresting? 

WARREN. (Settling back.) Enough to 
pay $4,000 for it! 

MaTEY. (Nodding his head reflectively, 
staring at the floor.) H’m. Very gener- 
ous offer, very. 

NANcy. You—are the prospective pur- 
chaser, Mr. Warren? 

WARREN. You bet I am! Why, it’s the 
sweetest face I ever saw! (Rises and 
crosses to easel.) This it? (Throws 
back cover.) Ah, if that doesn’t give 
trumps to all the Old Masters I’ve ever 
seen, [’1]—I’ll— 


MaTEy. (Forcing a smiley) “Eat it?” 
I’m sure the—ah—artist would be very 
flattered. . 

(Warren gazes at the portrait with a 
rapt expression. Matey brings himself 
heavily to his feet. Nancy edges closer to 
him, watching him.) 

WARREN. It’s a face you’d never forget. 

(A slight pause.) 

MatTry. You say, ah, Kendali and Ew- 
ing and the others didn’t think so much 
of it? 

(Nancy is at his side.) 

WARREN. (Snorting.) Bah, they make 
me sick. 

Matry. (Softly.) They make me a 


* little sick. 


(Nancy grasps his hand behind his 
back, and presses it as tightly as she can, 
as Warren moves the easel around to get 
the full light upon the face. Matey makes 
a half-gesture of protest.) 

WARREN. But that didn’t change my 
opinion. If you’re responsible for the dis- 
covery of this, I’m tremendously indebted 
to you. 

MatTey. (Dully.) Oh, not at all. 

WARREN. But I tell you it’s just what 
I’ve been after for years. Best stroke of 
luck in the world. It’s the most perfect 
type you could ask for. 

Matey. (Slowly.) Type? Perfect? 
What for? 

WARREN. (Indulgently.) - What’s that 
you said about your memory? 

MaTey. I can’t imagine what you 
mean. 

WARREN. (Triumphantly.) Why—te 
personify the Warren Line, of course! 

Nancy. (Agonized.) Oh—this is un- 
thinkable! 

(Warren looks at her, surprised. He 
has not caught the words, but the tone 
was unmistakable. Matey drops his hand 
upon her shoulder, removing it in an in- 
stant.) 

MaTey. (Quietly.) Just a minute, 
dear. (To Warren.) Let me get this 
straight. Precisely why is it that you 
want the picture? 

WarrREN. Advertising, man; advertis- 
ing. What did you think? 


In the end Matey resumes the vice- 
presidency of the soap company and 
his son retires in the direction of an 
architectural career, with a fair pros- 
pect of marrying Dunie in the bargain. 
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An Epic Picture Is Screened i in 
“The Covered Wagon” 


HE years 1848-49 are as in- 
delibly written in American 


history as any other pe- 
riod, even the Revolutionary. The 
story of the prairie-schooner drive 
across the continent, for the open- 
ing of Oregon and the wresting 
of gold from California, is one of 
the high romantic chapters of 
Western chronicle to which every 
human being of an iron - railed 
and paved-street age responds. 
The men, women and children 
—not omitting quadrupeds—of 
1848-49 lived an epic and, as the 
New York Times observes, it is 
the spirit of this epic, the magni- 
tude and meaning and vivid real- 
ity of it, that James Cruze and 
his cinema associates have caught 
and preserved in “The Covered Wagon, 
a Paramount picture adapted from the 
late Emerson Hugh’s novel of the same 
name. It answers to the appellation, 
super-movie, and is a Lasky-Famous 
Players release. 
The thread of the story begins to 
unwind at Westport Landing—later to 
become Kansas City—early in 1848, 
when a train captained by “Old Man” 
Wingate (Charles Ogle) is joined by 
another led by the hero of the picture, 
Will Banion (J. Warren Kerrigan). 
There is a mighty stir of preparation, 
finally a start on the great transconti- 
nental adventure; there are loves and 
jealousies and petty strifes, attended by 
such discouragements as make some of 
the brave band turn back, while the rest 
push on westward, ravaged by prairie 
fires, imperiled by treacherous river 
crossings, attacked by Indians. Then 
young Banion fights with the villain 
Sam Woodhull (Alan Hale)—they are 
both in love with Molly Wingate (Lois 
Wilson) — and the train splits, one 
heading for California and the other 
for Oregon. 
_ There are a few minor flaws in the 


” 


- schooners 
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Ernest Torrence 
as Jackson, pio- 
neer scout and 
guide in the epic 
picture, “The 
Covered Wagon” 


production, faults that would be unno, 
ticed in the average motion picture, but 
which stand out in this one. Warren 
Kerrigan and Lois Wilson, who play 
the leading réles, employ a make-up 
that makes them look strangely arti- 
ficial and out of place among the other 
genuine, homely, unkempt-looking peo- 
ple. The white tops of the prairie 
are misbecomingly white. 
They never get streaked and dirty, not 
even after the prairie fire that makes 
soot fall like snow. 

For the most part the actors are sub- 
ordinate to the long serpentine wagon 
train in motion or in camp. It domi- 
nates every scene; and the oxen and 
cattle, driven to and fro, standing the 
hardships not because of the hope that 
inspires the people, but just because 
they have to submit dumbly to being 
led, are infinitely more pathetic than 
any of the human factors. 

Dedicated to the memory of Theodore 
Roosevelt, this cinema spectacle, which 
the critics unanimously praise, is de- 
scribed in the New York Commercial as 
“not only an epochal American film, but 
an enduring record of the greatness of 
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our American heritage. It should be 
shown to every citizen of this Republic, 
that all may see the heroism and the 
sufferings with which our forefathers 


NEW WRINKLES IN MUSIC 
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colonized this land—the land which is 
now become the happy hunting-ground 
for foreign-born agitators and destruc- 
tionists.” 





MUSIC IS UNDERGOING TREMENDOUS 
CHANGES 


writing, in the Aeolian Review, 

on the topics of piano, orchestra 
and harp, declares that the progress 
made in the piano as an instrument 
during the past quarter century is in- 
significant in comparison with that of 
piano music during the same period. 
He observes that piano makers are 
practically marking time, while De- 
bussy, Albeniz, Ravel, Scriabine, Orn- 
stein, Rudhyar and others have entire- 
ly revitalized the literature of piano 
music. 

Ornstein, in particular, is declared to 
have drained the resources of the piano, 
the trend of modern composition being 
largely due to the limitations of that 
instrument through which composers 
establish the structure of their orches- 
tral compositions. It is due also, says 
Carlos Salzedo, to the mechanical de- 
velopment which is gradually encircling 
human existence. 


Ca SALZEDO, the harpist, 


“Inventors are always attracted’ by 
whatever is closely correlated with their 
line of invention, and the musician of to- 
day is bound to absorb the sonorousness 
of our daily life—consciously or not. ‘What 
an extraordinary effect, that of the engine 
of a fast train with its penetrating call 
defying the night! And what an incom- 
mensurable symphony, that burst of auto- 
mobile horns, church bells and carillons, 
the strident sirens of trucks, the booming 
whistles emerging from the Hudson, en- 
wrapping us with powerful sustaining 
chords to announce the young year! 

“The receptive artist cannot dissociate 
himself from his period. One who denies 
the trend of his time thereby proves him- 
self unsuited to his epoch. Music at 
present is undergoing tremendous trans- 
formations. It is nearing the end of a 
remarkable prelude, several centuries long, 






during which all sorts of different sonor- 
ous moods have been explored—liturgical, 
architectural, sentimental, militaristic, re- 
alistic, symbolic, atmospheric and philo- 
sophic. 

“An end is a beginning in itself and on 
the: transitory ridge stands a group of 
musicians who have never been equalled 
either in number or in value. In that 
Great Prelude of the past we occasionally 
find a Monteverdi, a Bach, a Couperin, a 
Beethoven, a Berlioz, a Wagner. But our 
generation has produced Debussy, Albeniz, 
Strauss, Scriabine, Ravel, Schoenberg and 
Stravinsky—to name only the most re- 
nowned ones among the most significant 
composers. Each of those musicians has 
a concept and a language of his own. Ra- 
vel is no more related to Debussy than 
Schoenberg to Strauss. What the average 
man may call a resemblance is but a si- 
militude of epoch. Such a richness of 
different elements in one generation is 
unprecedented in musical history.” 


Mr. Salzedo holds that the orchestra 
in its present construction does not 
satisfy the musician of to-day, because 
it still is largely constituted of elements 
of the past. To new times, new men, 
he comments, and consequently new 
mediums of expression. So the orches- 
tra needs to be fundamentally reorgan- 
ized. Its most daring device, the muted 
trumpet, has already become an old- 
fashioned trick for the sterile creator. 

Concerning the harp, we are told that 
“no other orchestral instrument ap- 
proaches it, so far as the infinitude of 
musical resources is concerned.” To- 
day a harp alone can produce thirty- 
seven different effects, not one of which 
but blends with any instrument of the 
orchestra. The resources of an entire 
section of those instruments are de- 
clared to be incalculable. 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE AMERICAN 
FARMER 


N 1922 an average American farm, 
| capitalized at $16,400, yielded its 

owner $715 in cash, $202 in live- 
stock and return from machinery, and 
$294 in fuel and food—total $1,211. 
These figures have just been given 
out by the Department of Agricylture 
after an exhaustive study of more 
than six thousand representative farms 
in all parts of the country. It does 
not take account of the labor (usually 
fourteen hours a day) of the farmer 
and his wife and family. 

If this average farmer should take 
his $16,400 out of farm acreage and 
invest it in Liberty Bonds at 4% per 
cent. he would make more money, and 
he would be free to take a job with 
Henry Ford at which he could earn at 
least $1,500 a year on the basis of an 
eight-hour day. 

Farming has been discouraged in 
America, says Charles W. Wood, in the 
New York World. The farmers have 
hung on by their teeth simply because 
they have been bred and accustomed 
to hang on. But they are beginning 
to let go. If they do they will not be 
the principal sufferers. They can stop 
the unprofitable task of raising wheat 
and cattle and pigs for market, squat 
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on some little corner of their former 
broad acreage and eke out a living 
somehow from the soil. However, the 
rest of industrialized America cannot 
imitate them. And if they find it im- 
possible to produce our food for us, 
we, not they, are the ones who will 
starve. 

Mr. Wood tells a harrowing story 
from personal observation of the num- 
ber of farms which have been sold for 
taxes by the sheriffs of many of our 
former prosperous agricultural coun- 
ties in the west, many of these sales 
being for pitiful amounts, less than $50. 

Nor is the present plight of the 
American farmer confined to the 
United States. Across the border in 
Canada conditions are equally disturb- 
ing. Arthur L. Powne, a grain grower 
and live-stock man of Big Valley, Al- 
berta, is driven to write to the news- 
papers a sweetly reasonable letter of 
overpowering logic, from which we 
quote a few paragraphs. 


“IT doubt if the farms in Alberta have 
paid one per cent. on the investment for 
the last two years....It is easy to 
figure out Alberta’s condition when in 
1920 we sold $204,291,000 off the farms, 


"in 1922 only $82,780,000, and in 1922 only 


$94,369,000. 

“John D. Rockefeller claims 
that over 90 per cent. of the 
world’s business is done on 
credit. Since reading that ar- 
ticle I have often wondered how 
the farmers would get along 
borrowing 90 per cent. of their 
investment in the West where 
they must pay eight or ten per 
cent. for what they borrow. 

“There is only one solution 
. . . for the Government to bor- 
row $100,000,000 and place men 
on the land, this money to be 
paid back in, say, 25 years at 
as low a rate of interest as pos- 
sible. If we borrow the money 
at 4 per cent., lend it at the 
same rate. They claim every 
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man on a farm is worth to the country 
around $700 a year. Could you find a 
better investment for the country?” 


The remedy, according to Senator 
Arthur Capper, of Kansas, is coopera- 
tion. Cooperation, he thinks, is getting 
ready to sweep agricultural America. 
Farmers are flocking into associations 
and societies in ever-increasing num- 
bers. Last fall, he says, in Hearst’s 
International, the Kansas Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association made two million dol- 
lars for its members by holding their 
wheat until it had gone up twenty 
cents a bushel in price. 

Six hundred and fifty thousand 
farmers are united in commodity asso- 
ciations. Three hundred thousand in 
cooperative dairy associations. A hun- 
dred thousand in local fruit and veg- 
etable groups. A hundred thousand 
livestock men are banded together to 
ship and market their. stock. The move- 
ment is not confined to localities or 
states, but is spread out over the entire 
country, as the Senator shows in a 
lavish display of statistics. 

The Farm Bloc will endeavor to see 
that Congress does something to aid 
the farmers, according to this leader 
of the bloc. The farmer, he adds, must 
help himself, but Congress can remove 
obstructions that now stand in his way 
—anti-trust enactments which prevent 
the farmer from fixing prices on his 
products. Farmers are the only busi- 
ness men in the world who have had 
nothing to say as to the price they shall 
be paid for their wares. If the price 
in the past has not included pay for 
the work and the investment, the 
farmers have simply gotten no pay. 

Agricultural inventions and discov- 
eries have enabled the farmers enor- 
mously to increase the productivity of 
their land, yet with all this advance 
they are having a desperate time to 
make ends meet. The Senator com- 
pares the present with the past. 


“How absurd that science and invention 
should so enormously help an art with- 
out helping those who practice it. When 
George Washington became president, 


ninety-seven persons out of each hundred 
were farmers. 

“What did this mean? It meant that 
those ninety-seven persons produced only 
enough to support themselves and three 
others. 

“Now only thirty persons out of each 
hundred are farmers. 

“What does it mean? It means that 
these thirty persons produce enough to 
support themselves and seventy others in 
the cities. 

“How are the thirty farmers able to 
do this? They are able to do it because 
science and invention have enormously 
increased the productivity of the indi- 
vidual farmer. 

“If the farmers of to-day were getting 
a square deal, farming would be one of 
the best businesses in the United States 
instead of one of the worst. Young men 
would be rushing to the farms instead 
of away from them. 

“Farmers are tired of being told, so 
long as their produce is in their hands, 
that it is worth little, only to note that 
when its ownership has passed to middle- 
men it is worth a great deal more. But 
they have been helpless because they 
lacked the money to finance their farming. 

“Congress can and _ ultimately will 
finance cooperative agricultural societies. 
Congress can give farmers credit, but they 
themselves must get together, sell to- 
gether and stop cutting each other’s 
throats by selling when prices are low.” 


While most of the editorial discus- 
sion about the plight of the farmer 
shows him to be in straits and greatly 
needing strong price-fixing associations 
and government assistance, one very 
striking note of dissent to this point 
of view had been widely noticed. 

William Johnson, in a recent number 
of The Country Gentleman, makes a 
savage attack on the Department of 
Agriculture for its statistics and as- 
serts that the farmer, for all his bad 
luck in recent seasons, is a perfectly 
solvent person capable of securing 
bank credit. He is not to be pitied too 
much. Presently, we are assured, he 
will be restored to prosperity by the 
strength of his own good right arm, 
“if he is not made a mollycoddle by 
too much mothering on the part of 
Congress.” 
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WHAT ABOUT NEXT WINTER’S COAL? 


coal supply, that Samuel Crow- 

ther, after an exhaustive study 
for Collier’s Weekly, and Henry Ford, 
after himself going into the coal-min- 
ing business, and contributing his 
conclusions to Hearst’s International, 
agree that it will remain acute until 
the voters of America put sufficient 
pressure upon Congress to compel a 
Federal solution. 

Having examined the colossal diffi- 
culties of the coal business, both 
Crowther, the journalist, and Ford, the 
industrialist, appear to throw up their 
hands, and put it up to the American 
people as a whole to work out the an- 
swers to the questions they raise. 

Mr. Ford declares the situation is 
“intolerable,” not because the coal- 
mining business is so badly organized, 
but because it is so well organized. 
The main business of the producers is 
“not to mine coal but to plunder the 
people. When men think only of the 
money they want to get and not of 
the service they should give, manage- 
ment is always bad” and “the coal situ- 
ation will go from bad to worse, until 
the people break the hold the bankers 
have on the coal business.” The bank- 
ers control the railroads, the mines, 
and even the labor-union leaders, ac- 
cording to the Detroit manufacturer, 
who at the same time thinks.the miners 
are the victims of their leaders, many 
of whom are in the coal conspiracy to 
. fleece the public by calling strikes 
which create shortages, or the feeling 
of shortage in the public mind, and 
therefore a panic of buying at any 
price the dealers choose to exact. He 
is quoted as saying: 


~ O intricate is the problem of our 


“In the anthracite industry the cry of 
shortage enabled the coal robbers last 
winter to work off upon the public, at 
prices ranging from twelve dollars to 
eighteen dollars a ton, culm banks, almost 
mountain high, that had been regarded as 
worthless. What is a culm bank? It is 
a pile of dust. Before the coal robbers 


became so bold and so greedy it was the 
custom both to pick the slate out of coal 
and to sift out the fine stuff. Now the 
slate is left in and sold at coal prices, and 
last winter even the dust was sold. 

“What is the remedy? It is for the 
people to become concerned in an intelli- 
gent, constructive way. Grumbling does 
no good. Nor does it do any good to elect 
public officials who do not interfere with 
the robbery. 

“We shall never get anywhere until we 
place the coal business on a proper basis 
and take it out of the hands of the bank- 
ing group who use it as a means of ex- 
ploitation. It is the people themselves 
who are to blame. They do not pay 
enough attention to the job of self-govern- 
ment. Part of the job of governing one- 
self is to provide conditions that will 
enable him to get a sufficient amount of 
coal at a fair price. Until we are doing 
at least that it cannot truthfully be said 
that we are governing ourselves. If we 
are equal to the task of self-government, 
it is high time that we began to show it.” 


While Henry Ford tends to see only 
his personal devil of Wall Street in 
the coal situation, Samuel Crowther 
finds half a dozen factors at work, all 
basically attributable in the ultimate to 
popular indifference, but summed up in 
the thought that too many people are 
trying to live off each ton of coal, too 
many miners, too many operators, too 
many distributors. Further, he con- 
tends that it is the lack of organiza- 
tion, rather than too close organization, 
which is responsible for the present 
state of the mining industry. 

He makes the point very well that 
coal mining is the most speculative in- 
dustry in the world. The demand of 
the people for coal is not steady. All 
but a small fraction of the bituminous 
coal is used in industry. All but a 
small fraction of anthracite is used in 
households. The industrial .demand 
fluctuates with the state of business. 
The household demand fluctuates with 
the seasons, and the severity or mild- 
ness of the weather. 

There are high-cost mines and low- 
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cost mines. None of them has proper 
storage facilities. They must dump 
the coal, as they mine it, into coal cars. 
When there is a shortage of coal cars, 
they must stop mining. The number 
of mines which work depends on the 
price of coal and the number of cars 
available. When the prices are high, 
all the high-cost mines come into op- 
eration and new ones are opened. When 
the prices are low only the low-cost 
mines can afford to run. 

The present capacity of bituminous 
mines is 800,000,000 tons a year, and 
the country has never been able to use 
more than 600,000,000 tons. Even be- 
fore the war the industry was over- 
developed. Figures taken over the past 
thirty years show miners averaging 


-only 213 days’ work out of a working 
- year of 308 days. In the case of anthra- 


cite the situation is somewhat different 
because all the mines are in a compara- 
tively small district in Pennsylvania, 
and are controlled by half a dozen rail- 
road companies or their subsidiary coal 
companies, more or less divorced by 
recent judicial decisions. Although the 
price of anthracite is not fixed by 
illegal “trust” agreement, it is fixed 
in fact by the price sheets of the 
Reading Coal Company, because this 
company is the high-cost producer. 
Without the Reading coal there is not 
enough anthracite to go around, and 
other producers see no reason for sell- 
ing for less than Reading does. 
Meanwhile the bituminous mine own- 
ers, capable, if supplied with enough 
coal cars, of enormously overproducing 
in competition with one another, are 
prevented from organizing into a big 
combine, which would regulate output 


-and eliminate the high-cost mines, by 


the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 

Samuel Crowther, convinced that the 
operation of the principle of cut-throat 
competition is responsible for the dis- 
organized state of the industry, seems 


’ - to hope that the next Congress will re- 


lieve the coal industry from the opera- 
tion of the Anti-Trust Law and permit 
amalgamations which will allow of the 
hiring of high-paid, competent execu- 


tives, and elimination of high - cost 
mines where digging is really unprofit- 
able except when prices are at an in- 
flated peak level. 

Last fall the President appointed a 
Fact-Finding Commission which has 
been sitting under the chairmanship 
of John Hays Hammond, mining engi- 
neer, ever since, and whose findings 
have been foreshadowed by a prelimi- 
nary report in which it is made clear 
that they do not believe in the myth of 
coal barons gouging the public. The 
coal industry is an industry not of 
big men, but of men who are not big 
enough. The trouble is probably main- 
ly due to the fact that it is too ex- 
clusively an industry of little men, at 
least so far as bituminous coal is con- 
cerned. 

The commission is unlikely, in the 
consensus of press opinion, to recom- 
mend nationalization. Nationalization 
would only mean the nation buying a 
lot of poor mines and having political 
pressure put upon them to operate them 
—for the sake of the jobs! Albert 
Thomas, according to Crowther, cured 
our miners of nationalization when he 
was here last year. 

In short, we are assured, “it will be 
entirely up to the voters, through Con- 
gress, to decide if they want good coal, 
mined under American conditions and 
at American wages and sold at a fair 
price and at a fair profit, or whether 
they .want a lot of assorted political 
bunk bearing them poor coal at high 
prices.” 

It is interesting to note on this point 
that Ellis Searles, editor of the United 
Mine Workers’ Journal, official publica- 
tion of the unions, expressing his views 
upon nationalization, in the Outlook, 
makes it clear that the miners are far 
from being committed to the idea of 
nationalization. A committee has re- 
ported favorably upon such a project, 
but no one will know until some fu- 
ture convention meets what action the 
United Mine Workers of America will 
take upon it. There is, we are told, a 
vast percentage against it. 
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“THE PRINCE OF HUMBUGS” 


HIRTY-TWO years have passed 

I since P. T. Barnum died, but the 

fame of the man who described 
himself as “the prince of humbugs’” is 
still alive. An editor quoted in M. R. 
Werner’s new biography, “Barnum” 
(Harcourt, Brace), said recently that 
he considers Lincoln and Barnum the 
most typical American figures, and 
that he is rather afraid to think which 
is the more typical. William Roscoe 
Thayer wrote in “The Life of John 
Hay”: “If the question had been asked 
during the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, ‘Who is the typical 
American of this period?’ a perspica- 
cious observer might have replied, ‘Phi- 
neas T. Barnum.’” In books and peri- 
odical literature we frequently see the 
sentence, “Barnum was right.” A play 
carrying ‘this title hag been running 
in New York City. There was a popu- 
lar song beginning, “P. T. Barnum had 
the right idea.” When we read or 
write this expression we are generally 
thinking of the phrase attributed to 
him, “There’s a sucker born every 
minute.” But there was more to Bar- 
num than that, Mr. Werner tells us, 
and the purpose of the new biography 
is to give an idea of the real rea- 
sons for popular interest in Barnum 
since the year 1841, when his American 
Museum opened its doors at Ann Street 
and Broadway. 

The first fact that strikes one in con- 
templation of Barnum is that his career 
contradicts practically every maxim of 
copy-book morality. He was fond of 
saying, it is true, that “honesty is the 
best policy,” but his own honesty 
shrinks when too closely examined. It 
was one of the curious traits of his 
character that he rather enjoyed being 
assailed. He seldom replied to attacks. 
Abuse was to him merely advertising 
which he did not have to pay for. 

In Bethel, Connecticut, the village of 
his birth, he was known as the laziest 
boy in town. One of his favorite oc- 
cupations was selling lottery tickets. 


His father opened a store and put him 
in it, and Barnum told a story, many 
years later, which may be said to char- 
acterise the atmosphere in which he 
found himself. It is a story about a 
grocer who was a deacon, and who was 
heard to call down-stairs before break- 
fast to his clerk: “John, have you 


watered the rum?” “Yes, sir.” “And 
sanded the sugar?” “Yes, sir.” “And 
dusted the pepper?” “Yes, sir.” “And 
chicoried the coffee?” “Yes, sir.” 


“Then come up to prayers.” 

When Barnum went to New York 
City in 1834 and made experiments as 
a showman, he constantly skirted the 
edge of fraud. His first venture in- 
volved a negress, Joice Heth, whom 
he bought in Philadelphia and exhib- 
ited as the nurse of George Washing- 
ton. He claimed that she was 161 years 
old, and started a rumor in the news- 
papers to the effect that she was made 
of India rubber, whalebone and hidden 
springs, and was manipulated by a 
ventriloquist. She died at last, and, 
examined by a surgeon who found her 
of commonplace flesh and blood, was 
pronounced not more than half the age 
attributed to her. 

By. the time the American Museum 
was launched, Barnum had become an 
adept in exploiting fraudulent freaks. 
His most notorious discovery, during 
this period, was that of the so-called 
“Fejee Mermaid,” an embalmed figure 
three feet long which seems to have 
consisted of the upper half of a monkey 
joined to the lower half of a fish. 

The way in which Barnum discovered 
Tom Thumb and took him off to visit 
royalty in Europe is another story. It 
is really charming, and belongs in the 
realm of the fairy-tale. There was 
something just as dramatic, in an en- 
tirely different sense, in Barnum’s pur- 
chase of Jumbo, the elephant, and the 
skill with which he planted this animal 
firmly in the imagination of Americans. 
A third achievement, always to be as- 
sociated with the name of Barnum, is 
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PHINEAS T. BARNUM 


the concert tour that he arranged for 
Jenny Lind in America amid sceries 
unparalleled in musical history. 

The circus was the child of Barnum’s 
old age, and was managed by others 
while he received the glory. Mr. Wer- 
ner describes how, afternoon and eve- 
ning, Barnum’s open carriage would 
drive up to the entrance of the arena, 
drawn by two fine horses, driven by a 
coachman and adorned with a footman 
in luxurious livery. “The performance 
stopped immediately, and there was a 
feeling silence as the old man, tall 
and portly, but slightly bent with age, 
dressed in a frock coat, a turn-down 
collar and a shirt with an extraordi- 
nary number of ruffles and a big dia- 
mond stud in its center, drove around 
the enormous arena. At in- 
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within limits which he accepted gladly. 
If fifty million Americans, not to mention 
Europeans, were eager to be tickled, Bar- 
num was no -less eager to tickle them 
with all the devices that his art per- 
mitted. 

“What he did was to discover new di- 
mensions for the practical joke. Smaller 
men might amuse a few companions with 
their pranks, but Barnum took a conti- 
nent or two for his stage. All the steps 
in his development were in the direction 
of bigger and better jokes. They were 
bigger, in the sense that he began with 
a dried mermaid and ended with a mam- 
moth circus; they were better, in the 
sense that he left behind his trivial early 
hoaxes—in which at the time he more 
or less believed himself—and showed gen- 
uine wonders which he exaggerated but 
did not misrepresent excessively.” 





tervals in his progress he 
would stop the carriage, rise, 
remove his shining top - hat 
and call out in his squeaky, 
decaying voice, with its sharp 
Yankee accent: ‘I suppose you 
all come to see Barnum, Waz-al, 
I’m Barnum.’” 

It was ail a triumph of per- 
sonality, and it was based on 
advertising. To a man who 
told him that he had adver- 
tised three times and received 
no good, Barnum replied: 
“Sir, advertising is like learn- 
ing—‘a little is a dangerous 
thing.’” It is within reason 
to credit Barnum, as Frank 
Presbrey credits him in the 
New York Herald, with being 
the first national advertiser, 
just as we credit Fulton with 
being the inventor of the 
steamship. Carl Van Doren 
writes in the New York Na- 
tion: 
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“Barnum’s career ought to be 
evidence that the charge of hy- 
pocrisy often brought against 
the Puritan often means noth- 
ing. This particular Puritan 
did not practice one thing and 
preach another. He was simply 
a comic dramatist, working 














From the Houdini Collectio 


BARNUM, THE VETERAN SHOWMAN 


A caricature by Spy drawn from life in 1889 for Vanity Fair, 
Lo 


ndon. 
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IS SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPHY A TRICK? 


the author of a book, “The Case 
for Spirit Photography” (Doran), 
in which he presents vivid pictures of 
alleged supernatural beings, and urges, 
with all his unquestioned ability and 
sincerity, that “it is possible in the 
presence of certain individuals, whom 
we call mediums, to produce effects 
which are: super-normal and which 
would appear to indicate separate in- 
telligences acting visibly quite inde- 
pendently of ourselves.” This book im- 
plies a challenge which has been taken 
’ up by American investigators. 
The New York Evening Telegram 
has lately devoted a page to the whole 
subject. It aims to show that Sir 


Si ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE is 


ENDORSED AS GENUINE BY CONAN DOYLE 


This photograph, made under test conditions by William Hope 
and Mrs. Buxton at Crewe, England, is one of Sir Arthur’s 
It shows S. Maddocks, of Sheffield, and his 


star exhibits. 
(deceased) first wife. 





Arthur is one of the most deceived men 
walking the earth to-day, and that the 
so-called “spirit manifestations” he has 
accepted as truth are in reality the 
work of clever fakers. 

For its case the Telegram relies 
mainly on the testimony of two men— 
Fulton Oursler and William M. Van der 
Weyde. Mr. Oursler is a writer for 
the Macfadden publications and a ma- 
gician of standing who numbers among 
his friends such masters of the art. of 
legerdemain as Howard Thurston and 
Harry Houdini. Mr. Van der Weyde is 
an expert photographer. 

The couple had attended a séance in 
New York City in which it had been 
claimed that the late Prof. J. H. Hys- 
lop, at one time a professor 
in Columbia University and 
later president of the Amer- 
ican Psychical Research So- 
ciety, had returned to earth 
and was speaking, in spirit 
form, to the group. They 
were totally unconvinced by 
the alleged manifestation, but 
the name “Hyslop” reminded 
Mr. Van der Weyde that, fif- 
teen years before, he had 
made negatives of the profes- 
sor, some of which had been 
printed and delivered, but 
some of which had not been 
printed. These old negatives 
suggested the idea that a 
“spirit photograph” of the 
man could be faked, even un- 
der test conditions. 

Mr. Van der Weyde and 
Oursler notified the group of 
friends with whom they had 
previously sat at the séance 
that they intended to try the 
experiment of making a spirit 
photograph. The friends 
agreed to assist. These per- 
sons consisted of Dr. Edwin 
F. Bowers, a practitioner of 
standing and a student of 
hypnotism; Major and Mrs. 
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Manley Scott, recently re- 
turned from a long stay in 
the Far East; Miss Eleanor 
Ramos, a novelist; Miss 
Marie Haviland, her sister, a 
trained nurse; W. Adolphe 
Roberts, a poet, and many 
others. 

From these a committee of 
three was appointed which, 
guided by Mr. Van der Weyde, 
went to the best-known pho- 
tographic supply house in the 
city. At his direction the 
clerk handed the committee a 
packet of 6% x 8% plates. 
Mr. Van der Weyde did not 
touch them. 

At the hour of the second 
séance the group met in Dr. 
Bowers’ laboratory on West 
End Avenue, and the commit- 
tee carefully examined the 
camera and also the plate- 
holders. While one of the 
ladies in the party was put 
into a hypnotic trance, the 
packet of plates was taken 
into a dark room and loaded 
and marked by a second com- 
mittee. Then Van der Weyde 
took a series of flashlight 
photographs, and a third com- 
mittee carried the negatives 
to an independent photog- 
rapher, who developed them. 

One of the pictures turned out to 
be a “spirit photograph” of the kind 
so beloved by Spiritualists. It was 
reproduced in newspapers and identi- 
fied by members of the Hyslop family 
who remarked that among the pictures 
taken during Hyslop’s life there was 
none like it. When shown to Dr. Walter 
Franklin Prince, chief investigator of 
the Psychical Research Society, he 
said: “It is the kind of picture which 
a spirit should make, and if it is a fake 
it.is a most adroit one.” 

On all of which Mr. Oursler com- 
ments: 





“It was a fake, absolutely, and we so 
announced later. This is what we did: 
As soon as the old plates bearing the like- 


Professor Hyslop. 
Dr. Edwin F. Bowers, Miss Eleanor Ramos and Miss Marie 








F THIS IS A “FAKE” 

From the upper left-hand corner of the above photograph, 
made under test conditions by W. M. van der Weyde, of New 
York City, can be seen emerging the spectrat head of the late 


The living members of the group are 
Haviland (in a trance). 


ness of Hyslop were located, we took one 
of the best and from it made a positive. 
Then: Mr. Van der Weyde hastened to the 
photographic supply house mentioned and 
purchased a packet of plates 6% x 8%. 
With the utmost care he loosened the 
seals so as to leave no tell-tale marks. 
Then on the upper plate he superimposed 
the vignetted likeness of Hyslop, but did 
not develop the plate. The packet was 
wrapped and resealed, and the only mark 
of identification he made was a pencil dot 
on the bottom of the box. Then he hur- 
ried back to the supply house, gave the 
packet to a trusted clerk and told him to 
give it to a committee he would bring for 
the plates. Of course, the rest was simple, 
but it fooled hundreds of thousands of 
persons until we confessed, and I believe 
that the other ‘spirit photographs’ are the 
result of equally adroit schemes.” 
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HOW BOLSHEVISM IS OVERWHELMING 
THE RUSSIAN CHURCH 


Siu the time when the Bolshe-° 


viki seized. the reins of power in 

Russia in 1917, there has prob- 
ably not been a single day in which 
their enemies have not prophesied their 
speedy downfall. This prophecy was 
freely repeated last month in connec- 
tion with the execution of Vicar-Gen- 
eral Bushkavitch, of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, . following the trial of 
Bushkavitch, Archbishop Zepliak and 
fourteen other Catholic priests accused 
of “opposing the Soviet Government.” 
At that time, Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish organizations in all parts of the 
world, the Pope, and the governments 
of Great Britain, the United States, 
France, Italy, Spain, Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia, protested against what was 
almost universally regarded as a ju- 
dicial murder. <A sentiment then, as 
previously, expressed was: “Bolshevism 
has signed its own death - warrant.” 
But candor compels the statement that 
the Soviet Government, so far from 
being moribund, is as firmly estab- 
lished as in the past, and is even now 
taking the offensive in a new campaign 
intended to set the Bolshevist stamp on 
Russian religion. This campaign in- 
volves the unfrocking of Tikhon, for- 
mer Patriarch of All Russia; the utter 
disruption of the Orthodox Church; 
and the fostering of the “Living 
Church,” a Bolshevist creation. 

The new persecution of Russian 
priests is in line with the policy that 
the Bolsheviki have followed from the 
beginning. They have selected enemies 
one by one and have vanquished them. 
There were, first, Kerensky and the 
liberals. There were, second, the coun- 
ter-revolutionaries of the type of Kol- 
chak and Denikin. There were, third, 
the Anarchists, and, fourth, the Social 
Revolutionists. It is now the turn of 
the Church. 

One of the first Bolshevist edicts 
“nationalized” the churches. Others 


forbade the teaching of the Bible in 
private, as well as in public, schools, 
and made it illegal to give religious 
teaching to groups of pupils in _pri- 
vate homes. A systematic campaign of 
profanation of so-called “holy relics” 
was carried on by the Bolsheviki. When 
priests resisted or in any way | dis- 
obeyed edicts imposed by an avowedly 
atheistic government, they were ar- 
rested and in many cases murdered in 
the dungeons of the Cheka. 

In May, 1922, the Bolshevik régime 
came to grips with. the Orthodox 
Church as an institution. It deposed 
Patriarch Tikhon on the grounds that 
he was a counter-revolutionary and had 
resisted sequestration of church prop- 
erty intended for the relief of famine 
sufferers. It killed his first successor, 
Metropolitan Benjamin, of Petrograd, 
and imprisoned the second, Metropoli- 
tan Agathangel. Thus the way was 
made clear for its own representative, 
Archbishop Antonin, of Moscow, who 
proceeded to organize the “Living 
Church,” which is gradually supersed- 
ing the old Russian Orthodox Church. 

At the same time the Bolsheviki 
planned a flank attack on the Orthodox 
Church by inviting Methodists and 
even Roman Catholics from other lands 
to come in and take part in a new ref- 
ormation. Several Methodists accepted 
the invitation, and it is said that as 
many as a thousand Roman Catholic 
priests moved into Russia. 

A few months later, at Christmas- 
time, the Communist Party launched 
its first open and avowed attack on re- 
ligion. This attack consisted of a bur- 
lesque of all known religious obser- 
vances. Effigies of God, the Virgin 
Mary and other personages regarded 
by believers as holy were paraded 
through the streets of leading cities, 
while drunken youths, grotesquely at- 
tired, performed antics and made mock- 
ing speeches. 
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BUSHKAVITCH AND FERRER 


© P. & A. Photos 


These sixteen Roman Catholic priests were last month the storm-center of world-wide discussion and 
protest. They were put through a form of trial and convicted of conspiracy against the Soviet State. 


Monsignor Bushkavitch (second from right, front row) was executed. 
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VICTIMS OF BOLSHEVIST FANATICISM 


The death sentence of Archbishop 


Zepliak (center) was commuted to imprisonment for ten years. 


As a culmination came the trial 
of Archbishop Zepliak, Vicar-General 
Bushkavitch, and other Roman Catholic 
priests which stirred the entire world 
and was described by Francis McCul- 
lagh in the New York Herald as a co- 
lossal mockery of the name of justice. 
This trial bore all the indications of a 
“frame-up,” and in its last and tragic 
stage, resulting in the execution of 
Monsignor Bushkavitch, was curiously 
reminiscent of the trial and execution, 
fifteen years before, of Francisco Fer- 
rer, in Barcelona, Spain. Ferrer was 
an atheist tried and executed by Roman 
Catholics. Bushkavitch was a Roman 
Catholic tried and executed by atheists. 
Allowing for the reversed réles, each 
trial was equally eloquent as an ex- 
posure of human intolerance. 

There are those who believe that 
they see in developments in Russia 
something hopeful. We find, for in- 
stance, that John L. Nuelsen, Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
Central and Eastern Europe, who has 
lately visited Russia, has been favor- 


ably impressed by the leaders of the 
“Living Church.” He calls them “keen, 
intelligent, sincere men,” and is pleased 
that when he handed them a copy of 
the Methodist Discipline they decided 
to reprint the social creed of the 
church and to distribute it widely. Dr. 
L. O. Hartmann, editor of Zion’s Herald 
(Boston), who inclines toward a similar 
view, has been in Russia with another 
Methodist bishop, Edgar Blake, of 
Paris. A fourth English - speaking 
clergyman, Dr. Julius F. Hecker, is 
now engaged in educational work in 
Russia under Soviet patronage. 

It is hard, however, to resist the con- 
clusion that these men are, wittingly or 
unwittingly, playing into the hands of 
Bolshevism. The Soviet leaders them- 
selves have never hesitated to affirm 
that their ultimate object is the extinc- 
tion of religion. The fact is that, as 
Leo Pasvolsky points out in the Balti- 
more Sun, the Soviets are trying both 
to direct and destroy religion. It can- 
not be done, but the effort to do it is 
overwhelming the Russian Church. 
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NEW REASONS FOR SUICIDE 


and thirty persons are known to 

have committed suicide in the 
United States last year. Of this total 
nine hundred were children. The figures 
are furnished by Dr. Harry M. Warren, 
President of the Save-a-Life League, 
New York City, who tells us that it is 
doubtless safe to double them if we in- 
clude the unknown suicides and those 
who made a deliberate but unsuccessful 
attempt to destroy themselves. 

The reasons given for self-destruc- 
tion ranged all the way from disap- 
pointment in -love and despondency 
caused by the lack of customary alco- 
holic drinks and narcotic drugs to the 
most trivial causes imaginable. 

One girl cast herself into eternity 
because she became depressed after 
“bobbing” her hair. A man killed him- 
self because he was forced to quit play- 
ing golf. A woman committed suicide 
after missing two trains. A man be- 
cause he feared the end of the world 
was at hand. Another man because of 
a row over a cat. A designer was 
driven to self-destruction trying to 
guess the coming spring styles for 
women. One man recently ended his 
life rather than face another cold win- 
ter. A youth killed himself “for the 
fun of it.” And a young woman left a 
note saying she was taking poison “just 
to get a new thrill.” 

In ancient times suicide was regard- 
ed almost as equivalent to going into 
bankruptcy. Marcus Aurelius mentions 
it as a natural recourse under certain 
circumstances, and Cicero and Epicte- 
tus discuss it without that abhorrence 
which moderns naturally feel. But the 
modern suicide, as Robert L. Duffus 
points out in the New York Globe, is 
the product of the strain and malad- 
justments of modern civilization. “He 
is the violent expression of an immense 
boredom and perplexity which afflicts 
not only himself but millions of his 
fellows, His act is for him what war 
is to the community—an escape from 


Tana thir thousand, five hundred 


routine, from responsibility, from the 
necessity of making decisions.” 

Dr. Warren stresses the fact that, in 
the jazz era following the World War, 
the number of child suicides per year 
has almost doubled. “Parents and 
teachers,” he says, “should educate 
children to avoid emotional excesses, to 
meet bravely the unpleasant things of 
life, and to consider others as well as 
themselves.” It is excellent advice, but 
will it be followed? Our whole life, 
the Indianapolis News remarks, seems 
to be organized along emotional lines. 
Even children imagine that they can- 
not be happy unless they are stirred 
up, thrilled and excited. The News 
goes so far as to charge that in the 
most critical period of their life our 
children are “subjected to the intensest 
emotional strain as a feature of their 
school experience.” There has been a 
serious decay of the home life, accord- 
ing to the News. We are all familiar 
with the joke that home is a place to 
get away from, or a place to go to after 
other places are shut. One can hardly 
be surprised that Dr. Warren should 
speak of “intolerable home conditions,” 
but there may be conditions quite as 
bad, the News declares, and yet that 
are far from “intolerable” from the 
fashionable point of view. The same 
paper concludes: 


“As long as people, whether young or 
old, think of their lives as belonging to 
them to do with as they please, and as ut- 
terly uncharged with obligation to others 
or to society, we may reasonably look for 
more and more cases of self-destruction. 
A man’s life is not his own—it belongs 
in large part to all whom he can help and 
serve, belongs wholly, according to all 
religions worthy of the name, to God, who 
created it. Our whole civilization is suf- 
fering from too much emotionalism and 
too little thought. Far too many children 
are running wild. When 1,800 of them 
kill themselves in the course of a single 
year, parents, teachers and clergy—and 
society as a whole—have reason to be 
alarmed.” 
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THE SEAT OF THE SOUL 729 


HUMAN CHARACTER AND EMOTIONS 
TRACED TO THE GLANDS 


“HAT mental processes, impulses, 

I emotions, believed by many to be 

of supernatural or “soul” origin, 
are in reality produced by chemical 
compounds generated by the ductless 
glands and that unbroken health for a 
long lifetime can be enjoyed by an in- 
dividual, are features of an evolution- 
ary theory advanced by Dr. Joseph S. 
Hughes before the bio-chemical division 
of the American Chemical Society, of 
which he is chairman. Through one 
of the five senses we get a sensation 
such as fear, for instance. The gland 
receives it immediately and the chem- 
ical compound does the rest. 

We do not, says Dr. Hughes, inherit 
either a disagreeable or a “sweet” dis- 
position. We inherit a certain kind of 
gland capable of producing certain 
chemical qualities which govern our 
impulses. Science, he points out, has 
proved that impulses are conducted 
along the nerves. From this point he 
continues: 


“Fats are non-conductors and water 
solutions are excellent conductors of elec- 
tricity. The brain and nerve tissue is com- 
posed of about 15 per cent. of lipins, the 
chemist’s term for fatlike substance, and 
from 75 to 85 per cent. water. When the 
water surrounds the lipins a good con- 
ductor of nervous impulses is formed. 
This is the condition when we are fully 
conscious and it is heightened by nerve- 
stimulating drugs. When the lipins sur- 
round the water you have a poor conductor 
or non-conductor. Narcotics produce this 
effect. 

“Lavoisier, founder of modern chemis- 
try, brought out facts showing that heat 
is naturally produced in the animal body. 
Before his time it was believed the body 
heat was due to supernatural forces, just 
as it is now commonly believed mental 
processes are due to supernatural causes.” 


By injecting a chemical compound 
into the glands, Dr. Hughes maintains, 
the whole nature of an individual can 
be changed in a comparatively short 


time. For “the body is made up of 
chemicals acting under definite laws 
which we now understand. Natural 
sleep, for example, is caused simply by 
the accumulation of carbon dioxide. 
We believe a chemical compound can be 
produced that will put one to sleep just 
as naturally. The same rule applies to 
the exhilaration one gets from alcoholic 
stimulant. It should be possible to get 
the exhilaration without the consequent 
depression.” 

Dr. C. W. Saleeby, the eminent Eng- 
lish practitioner, goes on to say, in the 
London Outlook, that “in very large 
degree our persons and our personali- 
ties, our characters and conduct, our 
youth, maturity and age, our health 
and disease, depend upon our ductless 
glands (e. g., thyroid, parathyroids, thy- 
mus, supra-renals, pituitary) ; and that, 
at all ages and in both sexes, health de- 
pends upon what we are learning to call 
the ‘endocrine balance’—the balance and 
happy correlation between the secretions 
of our endocrine or ductless glands.” 

The student in this branch of science 
is beginning to be able to say, with ac- 
curacy, as he passes his fellows on the 
street, or converses with them, or reads 
their biographies, or. their poetry, or 
their prose—what kind of endocrine 
balance or lack of. balance is evidenced. 
The effeminate man and the masculine 
woman are familiar types. But, on fur- 
ther study, “we can distinguish the 
youth of either sex in whom thethymus, 
the gland of-early years and premature 
characters, has persisted unusually 
long, or atrophied unusually soon; we 
can recognize the idealistic and poetic 
type which is called super-thyroid; we 
can identify the man in whom, quite 
late in life, the interstitial gland is 
comparatively young and active, as 
against the one whose natural force is 
quite obviously abated.” 

Why, concludes, Dr. Saleeby, should 
not the administration of the proper 
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internal secretions, in due dosage and 
balance, postpone old age sine die, if 
such secretions can be somehow ob- 
tained? Or may not the actual inter- 
stitial glandular cells themselves be 


bodily transplanted, by surgical means, 
say from a youthful individual to an 
old one, thus providing the recipient 
with the veritable elixir of youth, so 
long sought? 





MAKING MEASUREMENTS 
IN MILLIONTHS OF AN INCH 


N the accompanying picture an as- 
| sistant at the Massachusetts Insti- 

tute of Technology is shown bending 
a solid steel shaft with the pressure of 
a finger. He is bending it about ten 
millionths of an inch. It is a new piece 
of apparatus in the mechanical tool 
laboratory and is the exemplification of 
one of the marvels of science. The 
marvel is, however, not that the shaft 
can be bent by the pressure of a finger, 
for the physicists have long speculated 
about these infinitesimal matters, like 
the perturbation of the earth by a sail- 
ing vessel. The interesting fact is that 
means have been devised for making 
these minute measurements through the 
agency of light waves and on a quite 
simple fundamental principle. 

This piece of laboratory apparatus, 
constructed by Prof. R. H. 
Smith, is described, in the 
Boston Transcript, as consist- 
ing of a solid steel shaft five 
inches in diameter and three 
feet long, resting near the 
ends on rigid supports. In 
the middle is placed an eye- 
piece in the field of which 
lie interference bands. These 
bands furnish a measure of 
the distance between the sur- 
face of the shaft and a fixed 
surface that is a standard. 
The pressure of the finger, 
bending the shaft, changes 
the relationships of the two 
surfaces one to the other, and 
a different arrangement of 
the interference bands indi- 
cates the amount of the dis- 
turbance. One millionth of 
an inch is the measure. 

The 5-inch shaft herewith 


pictured is three feet long and consists 
of what is known as inflexible steel. To 
the shaft is affixed a true surface and 
to the eyepiece is fastened another. Red 
monochromatic light from the cell in 
the background floods the surfaces and 
the dark interference bands indicate the 
distance apart. The pressure of the 
finger bends the shaft, the place of the 
surface affixed to the shaft is shifted 
with reference to the standard surface 
and the dark bands move a little. The 
space that they have moved tell the 
amount of the bending of the shaft, 
which is here, as remarked, ten mil- 
lionths of an inch. It is one of the 
marvels of recent scientific investiga- 
tion inuring to the benefit of mechan- 
ical man and is said to be a final figure 
in mathematics. 





A NEW MARVEL OF ENGINEERING SCIENCE 


A demonstrator at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
bending a 5-inch steel shaft ten-millionths of an inch, by the 


touch of a finger. 
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A SIMPLE BUT INFALLIBLE WAY OF 
IDENTIFYING MASTERPIECES 


tective story is the latest achieve- 

ment of science in comparing 
fingerprints to identify as a genuine 
Da Vinci. masterpiece an age-worn 
canvas recently bought by a New York 
collector of art. The question of 
whether a certain painting is the orig- 
inal work of a great master can now 
be determined absolutely, says Popular 
Science Monthly, simply by examining 
the painting for fingerprints left on 
the canvas by the artist and comparing 
these with fingerprints found on paint- 
ings known to be originals. Signatures 
can and have been fraudulently dupli- 
cated. Fingerprints cannot be forged. 

When George T. Pearsons of New 
York last year acquired two rare old 
paintings, the restoration of one of 
them, believed to be of comparatively 
little worth, revealed qualities that at 
once identified it as the work of a 
master. 

“From what I could judge,” he says, 
in the Scientific Journal, “the painting 
was a Gianpetrino. But the restorer, 
who had worked on many famous old 
paintings, expressed to me in confidence 
the belief that it might be the work of 
Leonardo Da Vinci, one of the old 
masters. 

“Finally, one day there came to my 
office Arthur Sowaal, fingerprint expert 
and artist. While he was talking to 
me, his attention suddenly became fo- 
cused on the painting hanging in my 
office. 


| IKE the climax of a fantastic de- 

















Leonardo Da Vinci’s fin- 
gerprint is of this very 
rare type. 


Accidental type—an- 
other exceptional forma- 
tion. 








30 per cent. of all finger- 


“Examining the canvas through a 
magnifying glass, he discovered that in 
the pigment of the painting appeared 
several fingerprints of an unusual na- 
ture. All of them were of the plain 
arch type—a fingerprint type charac- 
teristic of only five per cent. of all per- 
sons who have recorded the swirling 
lines of their fingertips. And on all 
of them appeared two well-defined 
scars.” 

Then began a series of remarkable 
demonstrations of the accuracy of fin- 
gerprint records, which finally con- 
firmed the supposed Gianpetrino as a 
real Da Vinci. Sowaal’s first move was 
to photograph with his fingerprint cam- 
era all of the fingerprints he found on 
the canvas. These he deposited with 
Mr. Pearsons. Next he went to the New 
York Public Library and examined a 
score of enlarged photographic repro- 
ductions of the works of old masters. 
Finally, he obtained permission to pho- 
tograph certain finger-marked sections 
of reproductions of Da Vinci paintings. 

The fingerprints were calibrated with 
delicate instruments and compared with 
such care that they proved the same 
hand executed all of them. To clinch 
the evidence, the fingerprints on the 
Pearson painting were compared with 
those found on Da Vinci’s “Virgin of 
the Rocks” in the National Gallery, 
London. 

Da Vinci, who was a sculptor as well 
as painter, is said to have used his left 
hand in painting and often obtained 





The loop type includes Common whorl type—60 


per cent. of all finger- 


prints. prints. 
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the desired result on his canvas by im- 
pressing his finger on the moist pig- 
ment. Often, his paintings show, he 
made a long, sweeping movement with 
his right thumb to produce a shadow. 
The scar on the Da Vinci fingerprint 


is an elongated figure eight or double 
circle. The proof is molded in the paint 
and as long as the pictures exist, just 
so long will the evidence remain, says 
Sowaal. Da Vinci once declared, “My 
marks are all over my work.” 





DE FOREST REVEALS THE SECRETS 
OF THE PHONOFILM 


of the audion tube to which the 

marvels of radio are attributed, 
has developed a motion - picture film, 
called the phonofilm, that talks and 
renders music and promises to play an 
important part in advancing the screen 
drama to perfection. On this phono- 
film the record of the sound is regis- 
tered in the form of a narrow strip of 
lighter and darker hairlike lines run- 
ning crosswise at the edge of the film, 
like the rungs of a tiny ladder. This 
record is produced, at the same time 
that the pictures are taken, by a pho- 
tographic process. When the film is 


D: LEE DE FOREST, inventor 


run off these sounds are reproduced in 
perfect accord with the action. 
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CAMERA IN ACTION PHOTOGRAPHING THE VOICE 
Dr. Lee De Forest and his machine which accurately records human 
speech on the edge of an ordinary motion-picture film, another lens pho- 


tographing the picture itself. 


Inside the camera used in taking 
the phonofilm the only unusual thing 
to be seen is a small glass tube about 
the size of your little finger. When 
the apparatus is operating, this tube, 
or photion, glows with a brilliant violet 
light. The tube, says its inventor, in 
Popular Radio, contains a mixture of 
gases which it took him over three 
years to perfect. 

Perhaps the reader has seen the 
neon-filled glow lamps which are being 
used to attract attention in stores and 
shop windows. A tube of bent glass, 
often shaped into words or letters, con- 
tains a little of this neon gas, about 
one thousandth of one per cent. of 
which is contained in ordinary air. 
When a high-fre- 
quency electric cur- 
rent is sent through 
this neon-filled tube, 
the gas glows with 
a soft reddish light 
which is pleasant and 
attractive. The pho- 
tion works on much 
this same principle, 
except that the gas in 
it is not neon and the 
glow is violet, not red. 
But it, too, is a gas 
glow excited by an 
electric current. 

It flickers a little 
when the photion is 
in operation. Pulses 
of greater brightness 
alternate with brief 
instants when the 
glow is a trifle dim- 
mer. This means that 
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ILL LUCK BRINGS GOOD FORTUNE 


the photion is translating sound into 
light. The rapid flickers and pulses 
which one sees means that one is liter- 
ally seeing speech. 

Dr. De Forest describes the glowing 
photion as in a little chamber by itself 
inside the camera and this chamber is 
light-tight except for one tiny slit only 
one millimeter long and a fortieth of a 
millimeter wide. The moving film on 
which the motion picture is beink taken 
runs past the photion chamber in such 
a position that the edge of the film 
passes just under this slit. The light 
from the photion streams through the 
slit and is photographed on the film, 
making the strip of tiny hair-like lines 
mentioned; a darker line for each in- 
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stant when the photion is brighter, a less 
dense line when the light of the photion 
is a little more dim. This little ladder 
of lighter and darker lines is the photo- 
graph of sound, the answer to the prob- 
lem of recording successfully both the 
sight and the sound. 

Dr. De Forest admits that the tech- 
nique of building a talking drama for 
motion-picture audiences remains to be 
perfected and predicts that the silent 
drama wiil never be transformed into a 
talking-machine drama merely by su- 
perimposing dialogue on the present 
type of photoplay. But he asserts that 
an entirely new form of screen drama 
is in sight, through the introduction 
of appropriate acoustic effects. 





WRECKING OF 
INCREASES 


rFSHAT an airplane which cost 
the government $5,000 to build 
should be worth more after be- 
ing smashed beyond repair seems in- 
credible. Yet, this was the experience 
of Clifton Moran, of Alhambra, Calif., 
a youth who saved up his hard-earned 
money to buy an airplane, to face bit- 
ter disappointment when the plane was 
wrecked two weeks after he took his 
first ride in it, and whose grief turned 
to joy when he made the discovery that 
the wrecked plane was worth more than 
he paid for it. 

How it happened is thus told in 
Popular Mechanics: For years Moran 
has been an aviation enthusiast. He 
saved his money and purchased a train- 
ing plane from the government for 
$900. He bought the plane at Rockwell 
Field, on North Island, near San Diego, 
flew it home, and for two weeks had 
great sport. His ambition of years, 
however, was doomed to early grief, 
when, in taking off from the aviation 
field, the motor “went dead” just as he 
got about 100 feet in the air, and he was 
compelled to make a forced landing in 
an abandoned pit where a brick factory 
used to take out clay. The landing was 


AN AIRPLANE 
ITS VALUE 


a bad one, and the plane was wrecked 
beyond all hope of repair. 

But his ill luck proved to be good 
fortune. As he climbed out of the pit 
from the scene of the wreck an auto- 
mobile drew up at the edge of the 
highway near by. A man stepped out 
of the car and approached the flier. 
“Is that your airplane?” he asked. 
“Yes,” replied the pilot. “Very well, 
then,” said the motorist, extending his 
hand to the airman, “I am Mr. Soandso, 
property manager for the Blank-Blank 
Film Company. Our company is mak- 
ing a comedy film and we need a wrecked 
airplane for the filming of part of it. 
When I saw your crash, I came over 
here to talk with you, thinking perhaps 
we might be able to use your wrecked 
ship for taking the scene.” Additional 
conversation followed, during which 
Moran agreed to rent the wrecked plane 
to the film company, just as it stood, 
for the sum of $1,000. A few days 
later the film was made, and he received 
the film company’s check for $1,000— 
$100 more than the airplane cost him. 
He immediately left for San Diego to 
buy another plane. 












a HAT is poetry,” queries A. 


Williams-Ellis, in a volume 

entitled “An Anatomy of 
Poetry” (Basil Blackwell: Oxford, Eng- 
land), “other than the spontaneous 
overflow of powerful emotions—other 
than the attempted expression of the 
inexpressible? Art, in general, is to this 
critic “not so much an expression of 
emotion as has been formerly thought 
(the emotions are amphibious and may 
be conscious or subconscious), but of 
the deeper substructure of the human 
mind. The artist’s statement is the 
statement of what cannot be put ‘into 
so many words.’ ... It provides the 
best and subtlest kind of expression 
and communication between one human 
being and another.” 

If this be true, and few readers will 
not be convinced of this, what should 
be the function of the poet? The an- 
swer, admittedly not original, is in 
part that of Sidney and Shelley: 


“The highest and most serious function 
of the poet is to teach the lawmakers— 
we are all in a smaller or greater degree 
lawmakers—something about the human 
soul, sometimes to see beauty where be- 
fore we had only seen shame and mean- 
ness, sometimes to tear the mask of pre- 
tension.” 


- The part in which the author ad- 
dresses himself to critics contains 
chiefly a defence of the function of the 
critic and a comparison between the 
old and the new critic. Since poetry 
is “a very subtle form of communica- 
tion,” it is self-evident that the breach 
between the poet and reader widens 
with the degree of subtlety, Poetry is 
not newspaper verse. A certain knowl- 
edge of its forms, diction, licenses, is 
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prerequisite to its appreciation. The 
non-professional reader, no matter how 
poetically predisposed, will necessarily 
lose the fineness and peculiar delicacies 
of modern poetry without a sensitive 
guide. To be this guide is the true 
function of the critic. More. It is the 
business of the critic to suggest more 
effective ways of communication to the 
poet. Thus, as “a sort of a cross be- 
tween that of a missionary and a matri- 
monial agent, the critic succeeds in 
bringing the reader and the poet into a 
harmonious union.” 

It is not necessary to be either a 
missionary or a matrimonial agent to 
bring the man in the street or the 
woman in the home to an understand- 
ing of “more poems in American,” as 
John V. A. Weaver subtitles his new 
volume, “Finders” (Alfred A. Knopf). 
The genius of this poet seems to be as 
closely confined to slang as is that of 
George Ade, in his prose fables. As 
evidence of its authenticity, we find 
and submit the following: 


GHOST 
By JoHN V. A. WEAVER 


[™ comin’ back and haunt you, don’t you 
fret. 
What if I get as far as Hell away? 
They’s things of me that just can’t help 
but stay— 
Whether I want or not, you can’t forget. 


Just when you think you got me wiped out 
clear, 
Some bird that’s singin’-—moonlight on 
a hill— 
Some lovely thing’ll hurt like it would 
kill, 
And you'll hear something. whisperin’, 
“He’s here!” 















And when somebody holds you closte, like 
this, 
And you start in to feel your pulses 
race, 
The face that’s pressin’ yours’ll be my 
faee:. «5 
My lips’ll be the ones your lips’ll kiss. 


Don’t- cry ... which do you think it’ll 
hurt mos ;?— 
Oh, God! You think I want to be a 


ghost? ... 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 
By JOHN V. A. WEAVER 


“FRE moon has gone to her bed to-night, 
And all over the sky 

She has hung out her garments of light 

To dry. 


And now each shimmering veil— 

Sea-greens and sapphires, 

Jeweled with orange fires— 

Floats from the star she has pinned it 
we ss 


I think I saw her, at the day’s break 

A morning or so ago, 

Washing them, down by the end of the 
lake, 

Bending quite low, 

So tired she was, 

And pale... 


EMOTION BOURGEOISE 


By JOHN V. A. WEAVER 


you thought it was the Spring. The 
river crinkled 
Like creamy ribbon in the moon’s incan- 


descence. 
The stage was set: here was the very 
essence 
Of middle-class romance: some far bell 
tinkled. 
And down a warm wind came a sudden 
flood 
Of lilac! Then you shuddered as my 
lips 
Brushed on your cheek, your hair, your 
finger-tips. ... 
And, “Don’t!” you said, “I’m just not in 
the mood!” 


You wrenched away, laughed a self-con- 
scious titter, 

Spoke some banal something about the 
“Spring,” 

Entered the doorway with a little fling, 
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Leaving me somewhat flustered, somewhat 


bitter. ... 

Twenty! And May! (And several years 
ago.— 

Hell! . . . That the scent of lilacs should 
hurt so! .. .) 


To turn from this young American 
master of the vernacular to the verse 
of L. A. G. Strong, whose “Dublin 
Days” (Boni and Liveright) is hailed 
by English critics as “the freshest, 
most beautiful and diverting poetry 
that has appeared in many a day,” is 
to trip down a few feet. Mr. Strong, 
it is true, is not so dependent upon 
slang for his effects, but the quality 
of his work is more strained than that 
of his American contemporary. For 
example: 

A LAMENT 
By L. A. G. STRONG 


t SEEN her last night 
And nothin’ ailed her. 
She was singin’: and now 
The breath has failed her. 


Her hands I held, 
As cold as the clay: 
Her warm lips I kissed, 
Agape and gray. 


A round black penny 
On each eye socket, 
And herself 
In God’s pocket. 


FROST 
By L. A. G. STRONG 


[J NATURAL foliage pales the trees. 
Frost, in compassion of their death 

Has kissed them, and his icy breath 

Proclaims and silvers their election. 

Death, wert thou beautiful as these, 

We scarce would pray for resurrection. 


A MEMORY 
By L. A. G. STRONG 


WY HEN I was as high as that, 
I saw a poet in his hat. 

I think the poet must have smiled 

At such a solemn gazing child. 


Now wasn’t it a funny thing 

To get a sight of J. M. Synge, 
And notice nothing but his hat? 
Yet life is often queer like that. 
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Miss Millay has returned from abroad 
with an undiminished ability to extract 
moonbeams from cucumbers, as witness 
the following sonnet from Vanity Fair: 


TO A DYING MAN 
By EpNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


OUR face is like a chamber where a 
king 

Dies of his wounds, untended and alone, 

Stifling with courteous gesture the crude 
moan 

That speaks too loud of mortal perishing, 

Rising on elbow in the dark to sing 

Some rhyme now out of season but well 
known 

In days when banners in his face were 
blown 

And every woman had a rose to fling. 


I know that through your eyes which look 
on me 
Who stand regarding you with pitiful 

breath, 
You see beyond the moment’s pause, you 
see 
The sunny sky, the skimming bird beneath, 
And, fronting on your windows hopelessly, 
Black in the noon, the broad estates of 
Death. 


In the Literary Review we find a re- 
freshing quality of honest-to-goodness 
verse, in the following, whether or not 
it be of Pierian distillation: 


MELTING BROOK 
By DANIEL HENDERSON 


wip things that stole at dawn to 
drink 
Saw nothing save the stream’s white 
chain, 
And heard along the fettered brink 
No note of urgency or strain. 


Content it seemed to be a glass 
Unmelted by the flame of Spring— 
Unthrilled if in its mirror pass 
The splendor of a bluebird’s wing. 


But now dusk-shielded beasts shall creep 
Where liberation roars and swells, 
And lap where rebel torrents heap 
Their sundered silver manacles. 


The Lyric West, of Los Angeles, is 
publishing some of the best poetry that 
seems to be finding an eyrie west of 


the Rockies. In a recent issue we 
pause over five lines that arrest atten- 
tion: 
FRIENDS 
By JOHN RUSSELL McCartTHy 


FRIEND is one 
Who asks nothing and gives all. 


Your friend, the arbutus, 
Is waiting for you 
Beneath my friend, the oak. 


Mr. Chesterton, by turns buffoon, 
historian, fictionist, paragrapher, poet 
and what not, is out with a new book, 
“The Ballad of St. Barbara and Other 
Verses” (Putnam’s), in which appears 
to us to be the flowering of his poetic 
genius. Several of the best things in 
the book have already appeared in CuR- 
RENT OPINION. The titular poem and 
several others of distinction are too 
long, unfortunately, for quotation here; 
but the savor of the collection is in the 
following: 


TO F. C. IN MEMORIAM PALESTINE 
19 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 


D° you remember one immortal 
Lost moment out of time and space, 

What time we thought, who passed the 
portal 

Of that divine disastrous place 

Where Life was slain and Truth was slan- 
dered 

On that one holier hill than Rome, 

How far abroad our bodies wandered 

That evening when our souls came home? 


The mystic city many-gated, 

With monstrous columns, was your own: 
Herodian stones fell down and waited 
Two thousand years to be your throne. 
In the gray rocks the burning blossom 
Glowed terrible as the sacred blood: 

It was no stranger to your bosom 

Than bluebells of an English wood. 


Do you remember a road that follows 

The way of unforgotten feet, 

Where from the waste of rocks and hol- 
lows 

Climb up the crawling crooked street 

The stages of one towering drama 

Always ahead and out of sight... 

Do you remember Aceldama 

And the jackal barking in the night? 
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Life is not void of stuff for scorners: 

We have laughed loud and kept our love, 

We have heard singers in tavern corners 

And not forgotten the birds above: 

We have known smiters and sons of 
thunder 

And not unworthily walked with them, 

We have grown wiser and lost not wonder; 

And we have seen Jerusalem. 


As a prelude to the ensuing sonnet 
by Mr. Chesterton, we quote a few 
lines from a very noble poem entitled 
“A Wedding in War-Time’”: 


Shade of high shame and honorable blind- 
ness 

When, youth, in storm of dizzy and dis- 
tant things, 

Finds the wild windfall of a little kindness 

And shakes to think that all the world has 
wings. 


When. the one head that turns the heavens 
is ‘turning 

Moves yet as lightly as a lingering bird, 

And red and random, blown astray but 
burning, 

Like a lost spark goes by the glorious 
word. 


THE CONVERT 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 


Artes one moment when I bowed my 

head 

And the whole worid turned over and 
came upright, 

And I came out where the old road shone 
white, 

I walked the ways and heard what all men 
said, 

Forests of tongues, like autumn leaves un- 
shed, 

Being not unlovable but strange and light; 

Old riddles and new creeds, nor in despite 

But softly, as men smile about the dead. 


The sages have a hundred maps to give 

That trace their crawling cosmos like a 
tree, 

They rattle reason out through many a 
sieve 

That stores the sand and lets the gold 
go free: 

And all these things are less than dust 
to me 

Because my name is Lazarus and I live. 
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We hope there is as much truth as 
poetry in the following exhibit of 
verse, which is a prizewinner in the 
Laura Blackburn Lyric Contest con- 
ducted by the Order of Bookfellows 
(Chicago). There are three prize- 
winners, but space remains only to 
quote one of them, from the Step 
Ladder: 


ORCHIDS 
By Mary CoLes CARRINGTON 


ToO-PAY, in an Old Folks’ Home, 
I saw a little, old lady, 
Rare as a winter violet, 
Frail as a bubble blown; 
Bent with her ninety years, 
Her mind was clear as spring water, 
In black eyes bright as a robin’s 
An ageless humor shone. 


I gave her a bunch of orchids 

Tied with a purple ribbon, 

Fragile, exquisite blossoms— 

Her eyes brimmed up with tears; 

“Oh,” she said with a sigh, 

“I wish my mother could see them!” 
From the lips of ninety years! 

Her mother! How sweet, how far away! 


A quality of yearning is admirably 
expressed, it seems to us, in the follow- 
ing lyric, which Holland’s Magazine 
(Dallas, Texas) has published: 


THE OTHER SIDE 
By MartTHA BANNING THOMAS 


I WANT to push behind silence 
Where sound is . 

I want to slip into the singing crack 

When a noise goes through .. . 

I want to hear 

What I loved to hear 

Yesterday... 


The comforting creak of a rocker on bare 
boards... 

The excitement of a brook going down a 
waterfall... 

The watery happiness of ducks among 
reeds, 

The rush of a sky-rocket 

Into the night.... 

The bubbling break of stars... .! 

Yet more than these 

I want to hear something I know 

But cannot remember! 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF MOSUL IN THE 
OIL WORLD 


struggle for unexploited oil-bearing 
areas grows sharper every day. The 
wide publicity recently given to a re- 
port of the American Federal Trade 
Commission on the oil situation, orig- 
inally filed last February, and to the 
discussion of the Secretary of the In- 
terior denying the Roxana Petroleum 
Corporation the right to lease certain 
oil lands in Oklahoma on the ground 
that it is controlled by foreign interests 
guilty of discrimination against Amer- 
icans, looks like the beginning of an 
American policy of retaliation, as well 
as an apparently systematic effort to 
arouse public opinion. As the Christian 
Science Monitor observes, these steps 
by which an economic conflict between 
private interests is raised to that of a 
conflict between governments, and then 
between peoples, cannot be watched too 
carefully by the friends of peace. 
A case in point is that of the Mosul 


| NSTEAD of abating, the world-wide 
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THIS SPOKESMAN FOR MUSTAPHA KEMAL 
STRONGLY ENDORSES THE “CHESTER CON- 
CESSION” IN TURKEY 
Dr. Fouad Bey, member of the’Angora Assembly, 
and now in the United States, says “Turkey is 
willing to sacrifice something to American capital 
for the sake of having the work done promptly.” 


district in Mesopotamia, where the 
Chester concession is described as in- 
volving the peace of the world. Five 
years ago Mosul was hardly known, 
except to petroleum prospectors and 
diplomats, as a place of importance. At 
the end of the war it was barely men- 
tioned. Though there had been un- 
derground skirmishes for it between 
French and British interests during the 
war, as well as both German and Amer- 
ican negotiations before 1914, little 
was said about it at the Peace Con- 
ference. 

But like a speck on the horizon that 
becomes a thunder-cloud, it has risen 
into the sky of international affairs 
until at the Lausanne Conference it has 
been the overshadowing issue. True, an 
agreement has been reached between 
Lord Curzon and Ismet Pasha to post- 
pone official political discussion of Mo- 
sul for a year, and if no private settle- 
ment is arrived at by that time to refer 
the question to the League of Nations. 

Dr. Ibrahim Fouad Bey, of the Turk- 
ish National Assembly, who is now in 
America, explains, in the New York 
Times, that the Chester concession is 
largely a railroad-building enterprise. 
There are to be 4,000 miles of railroads 
constructed from Angora to two seas. 
One of the termini of the road is You- 
murtali, on the Mediterranean. Another 
is Suleimanieh, in Mesopotamia. The 
others are at Trebizond and at Samsun, 
on the Black Sea. 

Along all lines, for a distance of 20 
kilometers on either side of the line, the 
company acquires the right to exploit 
forests, mines and waters. They are 
entitled to all the timber they wish to 
use for railroad building and for the 
construction of buildings. The water 
will be used for electric plants. 

Even without the oil concession in 
Mosul, the project is therefore a suffi- 
ciently extensive one. Turkey has not 
the money with which to build these 
improvements for herself. She needs 
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American capital and is willing to sac- 
rifice something to American capital, 
says Dr. Fouad Bey, for the sake of 
having the work done promptly. 

With that end in view the Govern- 
ment has turned over to the concession- 
aires the 200 miles of road which was 
already built on the way out of Angora 
in the direction of the Black Sea. 

The railroads to be built by Admiral 
Chester and his associates will double 
the trackage of Turkey. It will make 
it possible for Turkey to send her prod- 
ucts to the markets of the world by two 
seas, 

Situated across the river Tigris from 
the ruins of ancient Nineveh, the city of 
Mosul is itself a place of some 70,000 
inhabitants. Once it was famous for its 
fine fabrics, and the word “muslin” is 
probably derived from it. In recent 
years only coarser cloths, such as 
shawls, have been woven there. But 
Mosul is also the capital of a vilayet, 


. or province, of the same name, and 


throughout this part of Kurdistan signs 
of oil and other valuable mineral prod- 
ucts have been discovered. The major- 
ity of the inhabitants are Kurds, a semi- 
civilized, half-nomadic race. 

Based on sovereignty prior to the 
war, the Nationalist Pact of Angora 
claims the entire vilayet of Mosul as 
part of the new Turkey. The British 
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title, on the other hand, is founded on 
the Allied victory, which brought about 
the “liberation” of the Kurds from the 
Turkish yoke, to which the Turks reply 
that at the time of the armistice the 
Hindo-British armies stopped short of 
occupying the whole area now claimed. 
The French point out that the Kurds 
have never made common cause with 
the Arabs of Irak, over whom Prince 
Feisul has been set up as a king, and 
that on February 13, 1921, Winston 
Churchill, then Colonial Minister, ex- 
plained to the House of Commons that 
the inhabitants of Kurdistan would not 
accept a union with Irak, unless they 
were to be governed directly by the 
British High Commissioner for Meso- 
potamia. The League of Nations, more- 
over, has never ratified the British 
mandate for Mesopotamia, so that the 
sacred treaty obligations that Lord Cur- 
zon spoke of at Lausanne are not so 
binding as he wished to have them ap- 
pear. 

The original explorations for oil in 
the Mosul district were made by the 
Germans in connection with their Ber- 
lin-Bagdad railroad project, on which 
Mosul was to be one of the way sta- 
tions. When the Deutsche Bank in 1903 
had concluded its contract with the old 
Ottoman Government, it sent geologists 
to explore the region for oil, as well as 
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other mineral deposits. Though they 
found oil, they reported it to be limited 
in. quantity, and so for a while German 
interest lagged; the option was allowed 
to lapse. 

Then the engineers of the American 
Standard Oil made borings and made 
more favorable reports. Negotiations 
were begun for exclusive rights—a 
petroleum monopoly throughout Turkey, 
according to European’ versions—but 
before they came to a definite contract, 
the Germans renewed their interest 
and, needing capital for the railroad 
construction, concluded with France and 
British interests the Bagdad tripartite 
agreement of 1914. An operating com- 
pany with a capital of 60,000,000 
francs, half British, one-quarter Dutch 
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and one-quarter German, was pro- 
jected, but the outbreak of the war put 
an end to all plans. At the San Remo 
conference France was granted the 
German interest in the Turkish Petro- 
leum Company, giving in return the 
right to construct a pipe line through 
French mandated territory in Syria to 
the Mediterranean. 

Against this attempted exclusion of 
Americans the United States Govern- 
ment promptly protested. For. a long 
time the so-called Colby note remained 
unanswered. At various times’ since 
then there have been reports of prom- 
ises to change British policy in this 
respect, but American oil men continue 
to complain of discrimination and de- 
mand the “open door.” 





RICHEST PEOPLE PER CAPITA ON 
EARTH GET $8,290,100 FOR OIL LEASES 


N a little motion-picture house at 
| Pawhuska, Oklahoma, recently gath- 

ered the oil barons of America and 
their representatives who competed in 
bidding in 128 tracts of what is prob- 
ably the richest undeveloped oil land in 
the country, for $8,290,100. Four sales 
netted more than a million dollars each, 
and one man, Waite Phillips, paid $1,- 
325,000 for a lease on 160 acres. 

To heap more abundance into the 
strong boxes of the Osages, declared to 
be the richest nation per capita on 
earth, leases on 32,000 acres were sold, 
tract by tract, while Secretary of the 
Interior Hubert Work and Charles H. 
Burke, Indian Commissioner, were in- 
terested spectators, together with Sen- 
ators Owen and Harreld. 

When Waite Phillips, independent 
oil man of Tulsa, paid his $1,325,000 
the government officials got a new in- 
sight into the source of revenue of the 
Osage tribe. Other tracts on which 
bids of more than a million dollars 
were made are near the great Burbank 
Oil Field, now producing more than 
70,000 barrels of oil daily. 

One-eighth of this oil, which brings 


$2.50 a barrel, goes to the Osage tribe 
besides the money paid for the leases. 
Each member of the tribe is now re- 
ceiving approximately $1,000 a month 
income as the result of oil development 
on the tribal lands which are owned in 
common. The total wealth of the tribe 
is estimated at $31,312,605. 

At a previous sale of Osage leases 
there were paid in bonuses more than 
$11,000,000, and the Osage Indians will 
receive, in addition to this amount, one- 
fifth and one-sixth royalties required 
under the terms of the leases, the royal- 
ties depending on the capacity of the 
wells. There were produced in the 
Osage Reservation last year 29,000,000 
barrels of oil. 

Of the 2,118 Osage Indians, 1,091 are 
male and 1,027 female. There are 776 
children in the tribe. Of the Indians, 
755 are full blood, 50 are more than 
half blood and 1,318 are half or less 
than half blood. Ninety-four of the 
children are enrolled in the government 
school, with an average attendance of 69. 

Although Pawhuska is the capital of 
the Osage nation, few of the Indians 
live there. They have a village of their 
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own outside. It is a 
squat, squalid village 
with the oil rigs back- 
ing up to them, sur- 
rounded by dust and 
weeds. There is a 
church and a _ school- 
house and a couple of 
thousand dogs. The 
place impresses a 
New York Herald 
writer as being any- 
thing but the home- 
land of the richest 
people in the world. 

Great joy has re- 
cently been caused not 
only among the Osage 
Indians but among 
other tribes who own 
valuable lands by the 
decision of the gov- 
ernment that it will 
not collect taxes on 
oil lands which are  @ Harris & Ewing 
owned by these wards 
of the nation. 

This decision has 
resulted in the re- 
payment by the government of many 
thousands of dollars which it had col- 
lected, in income taxes from the In- 
dians. Jackson Bartnett, reputed to be 
the richest of all the Indians, who has 








LO, THE RICH INDIAN—AND HIS “SQUAW” 
Jackson Bartnett has only $550,000 left after giving $550,000 each to 
his wife and to Indian educational institutions in what once was 


Indian Territory. 


given fortunes to educational institu- 
tions, was reimbursed to the sum of 
$216,000, which he had paid in taxes 
since 1917, while six others received 
sums ranging from $3,000 to $100,000. 





WHAT GERMANY HAS PAID 


of statistics obtained from the 


Prot ‘statist an exhaustive study 


Reparation Commission and other 


authoritative sources, Charles H. Gras- 
ty, a special correspondent of the New 
York Times, reports that Germany’s 
total payments up to January 1, 1923, 
have amounted to between fourteen 
and fifteen billion gold marks, or ap- 


proximately $3,850,000,000. Out of 
this sum only about $1,200,000,000 has 
been paid in cash and deliveries in 
kind. The remainder includes restitu- 
tions, which cannot properly be con- 
sidered as reparations, as they consist 
of property taken by the German armies 


and since returned, and also sequestered 
property abroad, which includes the 
German holdings in this country, most 
of which eventually will be returned. 
It does not include, however, the valua- 
tion of the Sarre coal, reckoned at be- 
tween 400 and 800 million gold marks, 
nor any valuation for the German” 
colonies. 

These figures, published for the first 
time in this country, should, as the 
Times observes editorially, put an end 
to the absurd claims of the Germans 
that they have already paid 100,000,- 
000,000 gold marks, or about $20,000,- 
000,000. 
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As Mr. Grasty points out, the indefi- 
niteness of many of the valuations 
makes it possible to twist the figures 
into a good case for Germany or for 
the Allies. In his article, however, he 
makes allowances for the claims of both 
extremes, and, although some of the 
items which he mentions will not be 
accepted by all concerned, his study is 
sure to interest every one who is seek- 
ing light on the Ruhr problem and its 
solution. 

The itemized credits up to the end of 
1922 are given as follows: 


In Gold Marks 
(About 4 to the dollar) 


Cash (payments under 
ee ere 1,905,665,995 

Deliveries in kind (real val- 
ue probably greater)..... 

State properties (in ceded 


3,483,342,000 


| rss 2,504,342,000 
Restitutions (property 
found in Germany)...... 2,700,000,090 


Allied expenses in Germany. 1,206,650,005 
Sequestrated property...... 4,000,000,000 


ME Sosa Sitie y.csds onesie aoe 15,800,000,000 


Deduct loans by Allies to 
ee ae 390,000,000 
Total in gold marks...... 15,410,000,000 
Total in dollars (approxi- 

I doi dicics cae swrowrecd $3,850,000,000 


The item of cash in 1922 includes the 
German Treasury bills guaranteed by 
the Reichsbank and accepted by Bel- 
gium on account of priority. Some of 
these have been paid since the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr began, and “it seems 
safe to reckon that all will be paid, al- 
though the balance still unpaid is about 
200,000,000 gold marks.” 

Owing to Belgian priority (2,500,- 
000,000 gold francs) France would 
have received nothing on reparations 
account but for concessions. But with 
the concessions France has received 
more than her share under the pro- 
visions of the treaty, which has equal- 
ized the grant of priority to Belgium. 
This latter was arranged when Ger- 
many’s capacity was greatly overesti- 
mated. The injustice of it to France 
was afterward recognized and repaired. 





Army costs totaling about two billion 
gold marks (not including United 
States costs) have been a heavy burden 
on reparations. Since Jan. 1, 1922, the 
differentiation between army costs and 
reparations has been involved in intri- 
cate interallied arrangements and has 
not been very clear. In the foregoing 
table payments for both are included in 
the 1922 figures. 

It should be considered that the cash 
payments included clearing-house bal- 
ances, paper marks, all sorts of things 
requisitioned by the occupying armies 
at the expense of Germany, salaries and 
expenses of the various treaty commis- 
sions within and outside Germany, like 
the Military Control Commission, the 
Rhineland High Commission (in charge 
of the armies and the occupied terri- 
tory), the Reparation Commission. In 
a recent German statement the aggre- 
gate was put at £90,000,000, and the 
Times correspondent believes this to be 
approximately correct. This covers 
payments made in paper marks and in 
all sorts of currencies and the conver- 
sion into any one currency and one 
total involves details of dates of pay- 
ment and varying rates of exchange 
that makes the operation somewhat ar- 
bitrary. It is therefore impossible to 
make estimates that will not differ 
more or less. 

The Germans put forward with some 
show of .justice that costs to them in- 
clude necessary heavy expenses of or- 
ganizations to deal with and carry out 
the instructions of all the Allied organi- 
zations. 

A stil! larger item not included in the 
official reparations statement is that of 
restitutions. The treaty compels Ger- 
many to restore anything taken away 
from any Allied country which can be 
found and identified in Germany. This 
has actually been done on a very large 
scale. Germany has to pay transporta- 
tion, cost of putting property in order, 
cost of the national commissions (the 
French have at times had 600-700 men 
in this work) who are searching Ger- 
many for all these things. This resti- 
tution has been very substantial. 
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“The Most Quoted Man 


in America” 


N his new book, “Our American Hu- 

morists” (Moffat, Yard), Thomas 

L. Masson, former editor of Life, 
makes the statement: “Probably over 
a considerable period of time, Oliver 
Herford has been, and still is, the 
most quoted man in America.” This 
statement is bound to recall, for many 
readers, the dedication of Herford’s 
book, “This Giddy Globe”’— 


TO PRESIDENT WILSON 
(With all his faults he quotes me still), 


while this dedication, in turn, may serve 
to recall the story of Herford’s that ex- 
President Wilson liked to tell in his 
speeches. It ran to the effect that one 
man met another and said to him: “Do 
you remember me?” The other man 
replied: “I can’t remember your name 
or face, but your manner is familiar.” 

Here are three of Herford’s epigrams, 
taken at random: 


“Many are called, but few get up.” 

“Actresses will happen in the best regu- 
lated families.” 

“In the midst of life we are in Brook- 
lyn.” 


Mr. Herford has had the honor not 
only of being quoted by ex-President 
Wilson, but also of being praised by 
William Dean Howells. The latter 
wrote a very enthusiastic review of one 
of Herford’s animal books in Harper’s 
Magazine in 1901. 

The son of an English clergyman and 
born in England, Mr. Herford was ed- 
ucated partly in England and partly in 








America. He studied art in Paris. His 
drawings are as well known as his 
verses and his satirical sketches, and are 
much better known than his plays. At 
the present time he is associate editor 
of Life. 

We turn to Mr. Herford’s “Neither 
Here Nor There” (Doran) for the lat- 
est expression of his wit. The title of 
the book is explained in its dedication— 


TO M. H. 
On board S. S. Carmania 
Lat. 50° N., Long. 30° W. 
“Neither Here—Nor There” 


Mr. Herford goes on to offer humorous 
comment on cats, tutti-frutti trees, Bol- 
shevism for babies and trouser creases. 

Perhaps the most amusing of the 
sketches in “Neither Here Nor There” 
is one entitled “Concerning Revolving 
Doors”: 


There has been some discussion of late 
as to the etiquette of the revolving door. 
When a man accompanied by a woman is 
about to be revolved in it, which should go 
first? Some think the man should pre- 
cede the woman furnishing the motive 
power, while she follows idly in the next 
compartment. Others hold that the rule 
“Ladies first” can have no exception, there- 
fore the man must stand aside and let the 
female of his species do the rough work 
of starting the door’s revolution while the 
man, coming after, keeps it going and 
stops it at the right moment. 

“Starting something” is perhaps of all 
pastimes in the world the one most popu- 
lar with the sex we are accustomed to call 
the gentle sex; one might almost say that 
“starting something” is Woman’s preroga- 
tive; on the other hand there is nothing 
on earth so abhorrent to that same gentle 
sex as the thing that is called Consis- 
tency; and though she may be perfectly 
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charmed to start a revolution in South 
America, or in silk pajamas, or suffrage, 
or the rearing of children, it does not fol- 
low that she will take kindly to the idea 
of starting the revolution of a revolving 
door. 

As for the rule “Ladies first,” its appli- 
cation to the etiquette of doors in general 
(as distinguished from the revolving vari- 
ety) is purely a matter of geography. In 
some European countries it is the custom, 
when entering a room, for the man to pre- 
cede the woman, and if it be a closed street 
or office door, the man will open it, and 
following the door inward, hold the door 
open while she passes in. If the door 


Photo by Van der Weyde 
OLIVER HERFORD AND HIS CAT 


Mr. Herford has always contended that cats are “people,” and 
in one of his best known books he sets on paper the ‘“‘Rubaiyat” 


of the Persian kitten pictured above. 
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opens outward the woman naturally en- 
ters first, since her companion must re- 
main outside in order to hold the door 
open. 

The American rule compelling the wo- 
man to precede her escort when entering 
a room or building doubtless originated 
wth our ancestor the cave-man. 

On returning to his apartment with his 
wife after a hunting expedition Mr. Hairy 
K. Stoneaxe would say with a persuasive 
Neolithic smile (and gentle shove), “After 
you, my dear,” being rewarded for his 
politeness by advance information as to 
whether there were Megatheriums or 
Loxolophodons or an ambuscade of jealous 
rivals lurking in the darkness 
of his stone-upholstered sitting- 
room. 

By all means let the lady go 
first; by so doing we pay the 
homage that is due to her sex, 
and even though there are 
no Megatheriums or Loxolopho- 
dons in these days—there may 
be burglars! Only in the case 
of a door that must be opened 
inwards would I suggest an 
amendment. What more lamen- 
table sight than that of a gentle 
lady squeezing precariously 
through a half-opened door 
while her escort, determined 
that though they both perish in 
the attempt, she shall go first, 
reaches awkwardly past her 
shoulder in the frantic endeav- 
or to push back the heavy self- 
closing door while at the same 
time contorting the rest of his 
person into the smallest possi- 
ble compass that she may have 
room to pass without disaster 
to her ninety-dollar hat, not to 
speak of her elbows and of her 
shins. 

How much happier—and hap- 
piness is the mainspring of 
etiquette— they would be, this 
same pair, if (with a possible 
“allow me” to calm her fears) 
the escort should push boldly 
the door to its widest openness 
and holding it thus with one 
hand behind his back, with the 
other press his already removed! 
hat against his heart as the' 
lady grateful and unruffled 
sweeps majestically by. 
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What Every Man 
Hopes For 


FINANCIAL independence—a competence—an indepen- 
dent fortune—these are the goal every man hopes to 
achieve. Given patience and perseverance, it is a goal 
that is easy to attain. For example: 


Invest $1000 at 6%. Reinvest the interest, add- 
ing approximately $358 every six months. 
This will amass $19,000 in 15 years. 


If you have $5000 laid by, invest it at 6%. 
Reinvest the interest, together with an aver- 
age of $554 twice a year. In 15 years you 
will have $34,000. 


Our new booklet, “Charting Hidden Treasure”, contains 
tables that will help you build an independent fortune. 
It should be read and studied by everyone who is trying 
to become financially independent. It will be sent to you 
without charge or obligation if you will write and ask for 


BOOKLET F-1320 


~ S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 * OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES * 


Srraus Buitpinc Srraus Bunpmo 


Post Street 
565 FefthAve , at 46th St. 7” 6 No. Clark St., at Madsson St. 
New Yor San F Cuicaco 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co. 
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HE investment of hard - earned 

money in securities may be de- 

fined either as a business or a 
science, depending upon the purpose the 
investor has in view. If one goes no 
further than to exchange cash for a 
bond which will keep one’s funds secure 
and pay a reasonable rate of interest 
for a definite period, investing is a busi- 
ness. The investor need not devote any 
great amount of study to the task, for 
any reputable bond house can sell him 
a good bond. There are scores of well- 
protected bonds, yielding from 3-to 
612% or more, from which a choice 
may be made. 

As a mere business, investment is a 
simple matter, governed by few fixed 
rules. The first precept (and many suc- 
cessful investors use no others) is that 
one make sure of dealing only with 
thoroughly reliable banks, banking firms 
or bond-distributing organizations. 
These agencies for selling bonds to the 
public cannot afford to handle issues 
which fail to measure up to sound 
standards. Their initial aim in acquir- 
ing securities for re-sale to investors is 
to protect the money put into them. 
The income return is governed largely 
by the quality of safeguards with which 
the principal is surrounded. 

But when investment is conducted 
with an eye to specific requirements of 
the investor, the purchase of bonds be- 
comes a truly scientific problem. Just 
as a factory building may be designed 
for the economical production of a par- 
ticular article, and ill-adapted to the 
manufacture of another product, so a 
bond that suits one investor’s needs 
may be not at all proper for another. 

The man who has $1,000 which he is 
not using in his business, but knows 
that he will need this sum in cash 
eighteen months hence, probably would 


be poorly advised if he invested it in 
a bond maturing far in the future. The 
man who contemplates using his bonds 
as security for loans from time to time 
would not be equipped to talk business 
with his banker if his investment were 
not readily saleable; for lenders on 
bonds and stocks demand at least a fair 
degree of “liquidity” in collateral. Also, 
there are investors who demand super- 
safety and will accept a small yield as 
the cost thereof, while others are so 
situated that a moderate risk of prin- 
cipal may be balanced against a high 
interest return. 

In a previous article in these col- 
umns, degrees of safety were reviewed 
briefly from the bond-buyer’s point of 
view. In this discussion let us look at 
some other qualities which the investor 
should expect and acquire in making 
his purchases. 

In the first place, it may be said that 
the buyer of bonds can nearly always 
find exactly the security he needs. 
Every well-established bond firm sup- 
plies services over and above the detail 
of buying and selling on order—ser- 
vices «* advice and information. The 
pathetic - feature of careless investing 
in these days of enormous tribute to 
financial pirates is that such waste is 
unnecessary. If, instead of listening 
to the gilded words of a glib salesman 
representing a firm of which little or 
nothing is known, every investor 
sought information from firms of re- 
corded probity, there would be very 
slight losses in bad investments. And 
the largest bond-distributing houses, 
as well as the small “retailers,” are 
always as ready to help the possessor 
of $500 on the right trail as they are 
the big buyer. . 

The writer once witnessed the meth- 

(Continued on page 748) 
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The Trend of Foreign Trade 


RADE routes are shift- 

ing. Increasing quanti- 

_ ties of basic raw materials 

are coming direct to us from 

producers in various parts of 

the world, instead of through 

European middlemen, as be- 
fore the war. 

Approximately half of our 
export trade at present consists 
of manufactured goods. 

The colossal balance of 
trade in our favor is now ap- 
proaching the more normal 
pre-war yearly balances. 

‘The ocean-borne commerce 
of the United States increased 


more than 4,000,000 tons dur- 
ing the calendar year. 1922, as 
compared with 1921. While 
our exports decreased 5,500,- 
000 tons, our imports increas- 
ed 10,000,000 tons. 


These changing trends in 
our foreign commerce create 
new problems in financing that 
trade, and necessitate expert 
knowledge of world-wide bus- 
iness and financial conditions. 


Whether your banking 
needs be foreign or domestic, 


.we can offer you facilities 


which will adequately meet 
your various requirements. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 


LONDON PARIS’~ BRUSSELS 





140 BROA DWAY, NEW YORK 
LIVERPOOL 


HAVRE ANTWERP 
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The Bridge of 
Independence 


The man who is building a comfort- 
able estate for himself and his family 
iscrossing the bridge that leads towards 
independence. The strength of this 
bridge depends on thesecuritieshebuys. 


Five ortenyears from nowthis money, 
if invested in the First Mortgage Real 
Estate bonds we offer for sale, will 
carry him across to the comforts and 
the pride of financial independence. 


You should start crossing this bridge 
today whether you have $100 or 
$10,000 to invest. 


With our Budget Department we 
can aid you to plan the wise spending 
of your income; through our new Busi- 
ness Department we can suggest in- 
vesting in First Mortgage Real Estate 
bonds safeguarded carefully by our 
formula of safety which has proved 
itself over a long period of years. 


Write today for full information about 
this service and some especially attrac- 
tive bonds yielding 642%. As these 
bonds are selling rapidly we advise 
your writing immediately. Do it now. 


Ask for Booklet C-21 


AMERICAN Bonn & MortcacE Co. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $3,000,000 
127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 
345 Madison Ave., New York 


Cleveland Detroit Boston Philadelphia 
> Grand Rapids Davenport Rockford Columbus 
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(Continued from page 746) 

ods of an excellent bond salesman. 
This man’s firm was engaged in selling 
utility bonds of a new issue which of- 
fered advantages to investors seeking 
6% for thirty years. In an hour by 
rapid work over the telephone the sales- 
man sold around $20,000 bonds among 
clients who could answer immediately 
whether they wanted to buy or not. 
They were experienced investors of 
substantial resources. Then into the 
office came a woman client, neither ex- 
perienced nor well to do. In a year a 
mortgage of $1,200 would become due 
on her house, and she desired to pre- 
pare for the payment without running 
risk of sacrifice from selling other in- 
vestments when the due date should 
arrive. 

Now this client owned bonds, per- 
fectly good securities; but they were 
quoted at prices considerably lower 
thari she had paid for them. She knew 
that during the ensuing twelve months 
the bonds would fluctuate, perhaps to 
lower levels. She did not want to trust 
to chance. She asked the bond sales- 
man to dispose of a $500 bond and 
three $100 bonds, take the proceeds 
with sufficient cash and purchase some 
security that would mature in about a 
year and return $1,200 cash to her, 
with an income in the meantime. 

There was no hesitation on the part 
of the salesman. He stopped his profit- 
able telephone operations long enough 
to tell his client what she ought to buy, 
the reasons why she should buy and 
the result she would obtain if she fol- 
lowed his advice. in other words, he 
measured her requirements and then 
supplied her with the sort of invest- 
ments she needed for the purpose in 
mind. 

The saleman sold the woman a $1,000 
railroad equipment ‘trust certificate, 


the purchase of two $100 first mort- 
gage real estate. bonds with eleven 
months to run. The interest would 
amount to approximately $60, practi- 
cally offsetting the loss taken in the 
sale of her old bonds. 

This illustration is capable of a 
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How Large an Interest 


Rate Can I Get Safely? 


§ aewnd is a question which investors are constantly asking, 
balancing their natural desire for a good return against 
the instinct to “play safe.” You will discover, if you will 
investigate real estate first mortgage bonds, that safety and 
a liberal yield are ideally combined in these securities, which 
have solved the investment problem for thousands of people 
all over the country. 


Southern Bonds Pay up to 7% 


Many issues of Miller First Mortgage Bonds are secured by 
income-earning structures in Southern cities, and pay up to 
7% interest. Our Southern bonds are protected by the same 
safeguards as are our issues elsewhere, and have never caused 
a dollar’s loss to any investor. 


“The Premier Investment” 


The “inside story” of first mortgage real estate bonds — their origin, 
history, safety record and present status—is told in our new booklet, 
“The Premier Investment.” There is valuable information here for 
anybody who is seeking a safe investment paying a liberal rate. A copy 
will be sent, without obligation, on receipt of the coupon below. 


.L.MILLER & (6. 


INCORPORATED 
2106 CARBIDE AND CARBON BUILDING 
30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, ST. LOUIS, ATLANTA, MEMPHIS, 
KNOXVILLE 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


G. L. Miller & Company, Inc., 
2106 Carbide and Carbon Building, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York. 


Dear Sirs: Please send me the booklet, “The Premier Investment,” and illustrated 
circular describing one of your first mortgage bond issues paying 7%. 
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ep improving business con- 
ditionsand community growth 
in 16 states are causing an increase 
of 39°% in electric power facilities 
is described in a 


New Booklet 
on 
Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 
It contains interesting charts and 


air pictures of Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Louisville, Oklahoma City, 








Muskogee, Pueblo, Mobile, Taco- 
ma, Stockton and San Diego. 


Sent Upon Request 


BOSTON 


| NEW YORK 
14 Sate St. 


111 Broadway 








Ask for Booklet DO 157 iH 


H. M. Byllesby andCa_ || 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO | 


























Can Market Movements 


Be Forecasted Accurately ? 


The American Institute of Finance Bulle- 

tin Service to clients 

—advised liquidation before the break of 
last October 

—advised repurchase before the rise of 
December- January 

—advised complete liquidation and re- 
versal of position in late February and 
early March this year. 

This Bulletin Service, coupled with our 

Educational Course, has enabled clients 

to interpret market movements accurately 

—and profitably. . 

ANALYSIS OF THE PRESENT SIT- 

UATION is contained in a confidential 

Bulletin, now ready. 

A few copies are available FREE. 


Simply Ask for Bulletin CP-6 


American Institute of Finance 


141 MILK STREET 





BOSTON, MASS 
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(Continued from page 748) 
double application. First, specialized 
service which any investor may obtain 
for the asking, and, second, the part 
which definite needs often play in in- 
vestment. Blind buying is sometimes 
dangerous and frequently less satisfac- 
tory than the bond purchaser hopes his 
investment will be. 

Generally speaking, the thing an 
average investor wants, next to safety, 
is a good yield. And when the handling 
of money is directed toward the end of 
maximum return plus essential protec- 
tion, then the science of investment 
has full scope. 

No question exists but that the cur- 
rent investment situation favors buy- 
ers, especially those of moderate means 
who do not have to worry about super- 
tax schedules of the Federal Income 
Tax law. In fact, for the. last five 
years it has been possible to buy into 
a wide variety of sound corporation 
bonds yielding from 5% to 7%—com- 
pared with 3 to 444% before the World 
War. Numerous foreign. government 
and municipal securities, payable in 
dollars, offer protection and over 644% 
income, with the accompanying possi- 
bility of price appreciation in years to 
come. 

Nevertheless, the prevalance of high 
rates by no means lessens the necessity 
for judgment in selecting bonds. The 
very fact that capital commands rental 
values above normal forecasts later 
readjustments. These may come in 
several ways, but to the investor for 
income’s sake, the certainty that many 
high-yield bonds will be retired or re- 
placed with other issues of lower in- 
terest rate as credit costs decline, is 
probably of paramount importance. 

The great majority of bonds issued 
by corporations since 1918—and this is 
true also of foreign government securi- 
ties—have redemption features in their 
indentures which should not be over- 
looked. They should not be passed by 
lightly because they may be enforced 
some day unexpectedly to many bond 
owners. Thus, the borrower may pre- 
scribe that an issue is “callable as a 
whole or in part after January 1, 1925, 
on any interest date at 105.” What 

(Continued on page 754) 
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‘THE real reason why 
most people do not 
accomplish things is be- 
cause they do not make 
a persistent effort. 
They procrastinate. 


However, in the mat- 
ter of investing, once 
you get started buying 
sound Bonds, 
your principal is safe, 
the money you receive 
as interest is a strong 
incentive to continue. 


where 





If this interest money is used 
on a compound interest invest- 
ment basis, that is, re-investing 
it so that you are receiving in- 
come on income from your 
original investments, particu- 
larly at the rate of 7% which 
Caldwell Bonds pay, an in- 
come can be built up that is 
really an accomplishment. 


The information coupon is fur- 
nished for your convenience. 
Fill out and mail tuday. 
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CALDWELL & COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 
803 UNION STREET 


NASHVILLE - - - 


New York 
Birmingham 


TENNESSEE 


New Orleans 
Cincinnati 


Detroit Chicago 
St. Louis 


Knoxville 
Chattanooga 


——maw =—§INPORUATON CTTor”6h Sh 


CALDWELL & COMPANY, 
803 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me booklet “Endur- 
ing Investments,” describing 7% Bonds adapted 
to investment for substantial income. 


re 
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Mount Hood, Oregon 


Portland 


— NOT “like an Eastern City!” 
Of Portland, Oregon, a great many people say, “It’s just like an Eastern city, isn’t it?” 
It is not. Portland is unlike any other city, east or west. 


, Consider Portiand’s location—at the confluence of two great rivers; a hundred miles 
from city to sea; and only a couple of hours distant from one of the most splendid 
mountaia ranges in America. Where is there another such combination? 

Consider Portiand’s climate. The winters are warm, the summers cool. Consider the 
City, itself. eS population of 300,000; 
grt tbe tm steamship lines; is the second largest wool market in 
the country; and the leading wheat shipping port on the Pacific Coast. 

No, indeed! Portland is not “‘just like an Eastern city.” It is unique. Portiand is to be 
envied because of the Columbia River Highway, broad and smooth as a Paris boule- 
ne en ee 
river est. 


* Round Trip— Chicago 
to North Pacific Coast 

May 15 to September 30 
at pleasure. In a month, _— can see Yellowstone and Rainier 


Stop-overs allowed 
National Parks, Puget Sound, the Pacific and the great and growing Northwest. 


Write for “Pacific Northwest Vacations.” It tells the story. Write also for booklet 
describing the Northern Pacific’s 


North Coast Limited 


Allt-steel Through Train to Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. I eaves 
Chicago 10:10 A. M. from Union Station, Burlington Route. 


A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager 
956 Northern Pacific Bidg., St. Paul, Minnesota — 


Northern Pacific Railway 


**2000 Miles of Startling Beauty” 
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Will Be Sent Without Cost 


This booklet gives facts 
about getting a higher yield 
with positive safety that 
every investor should know 
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With These 8 Tests 


iy * make a single investment until 
you have carefully applied to the invest- 
ment these eight rigid tests of safety. 


These eight tests when properly used will 
absolutely safeguard your funds. They are 
the most simple, most important tests ever 
prepared for the use of investors. 


For thirty-eight years the firm of George M. 
Forman & Company has been buying and 
selling investments. During these thirty-eight 
years our financial experts have carefully 
and painstakingly scrutinized thousands of 
properties offered as securities. From this 
intensive experience in judging investments 
our experts have developed eight tests which, 
when properly used, furnish an accurate index 
to the safety of any investment. 


’ For your information we have carefully com- 


piled these tests in a simple, practical form, 
which will give you the benefit of our years 
of financial experience. With the aid of these 
tests, the most inexperienced investor may 
go about the selecting of his investments, 
confident that he is getting as high a degree 
of safety with as good a yield as insurance 
companies and other big corporations secure. 


No matter what class of investments you are 
making or have made, don’t let another day 
go by without having these eight tests. They 
will be sent you absolutely free, without 
any obligation. They have prevented loss 
to thousands of investors—they may save 
you too, hundreds of dollars. Mail this request 
blank for your copy. There is no obligation. 


“How to Select Safe Bonds” Sent Free 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co, 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
368 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


———a 




















George M. Forman & Company 

Dept.16, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois, 
Please mail me without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your book “How to Select Safe Bonds.” 
Also send me the booklet, ‘ ‘Eight ways to Test 
the Safety of Every Investment.” 
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Riding 
The Tides 


The wise investor watches the tides of 


security prices, buys when securities are 
low and sells when securities are high, 
using the tides to help rather than hinder 
him just as the mariner uses the tides of 


the sea. 


In November, 1919, the Brookmire Ser- 
vice advised selling, and industrial stocks 
fell 41%. In December, 1920, we ad- 
vised buying, and industrial stocks have 


already advanced 43% 


Do you know how the tide is running 


now? Current Brookmire Bulletins will 


tell you, and they may be had FREE © 


together with a description of the Brook- 
mire Service—ask for pamphlet C.0.*10. 


a | aan ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE onc 
25 West 45th Street New Yi 


GB - “2h gS ong an 
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(Continued from page 750) 

this means is that, if the borrowing 
company or Government finds in 1925 
that a 5% bond would attract investors, 
it may pay off its outstanding 6 per 
cents at a premium of $5 per $100 face 
value, financing the transaction by a 
sale of 5 per cents. 

If this happens, the holder of a bond 
of the older issue who thought he had 
secured a 614% income for twenty-five 
years, say, will have to invest his 
money all over again at a lower rate. 
True, he has been paid more than par 
for the bond retired, but he has lost his 
position in respect to a good income 
for a long period. So the investor for 
a long term should be guided in his 
selection by the established boundaries 
of bond indentures in carrying out his 
purpose. 

Purposeful investment, if it may be 
so described, may possess several tan- 
gents at one and the same time. The 
investor who sets out to build as large 
an income from securities as his means 
permit, may find that unforeseen fac- 
tors have entered into his financial 
scheme. The education of children may 
necessitate a definite capital outlay 
which cannot be provided through bond 
interest and must be met through 
savings. Plans for an event of this 
character may suggest the wisdom of 
including short-term bonds with long- 
term issues. 

Again, a thrifty man working for a 
salary may see in the future a certain 
opportunity to buy an interest in a 
business. For him also, a bond of near 
and definite maturity, possibly at a 
lower rate of interest than other hold- 
ings, will be essential. Or a profes- 
sional man, such as a dentist, may fol- 
low an investment schedule’ divided 
into long-term, high-yield bonds as a 
reserve against his declining years, 
and others selected to mature when he 
knows he will need funds to replace his 
office equipment. 

It is evident that investment with a 
direct aim is no haphazard undertak- 
ing. Careful planning is necessary and, 
nearly always, trained advice. The 
sort of science comprised in purpose- 
ful investment is not the kind that 

(Continued on page 756) 
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.| A telephone personality 
an- 
The In your face to face contacts granted and an interview refused. 
rge . 

with people, your appearance, your , 

ans ; : 
‘ie bearing and many other things help Curiously enough, people who 
- : > ; are careful to make themselves ef- 
cial you to make the right impression. ; 
* : fectively heard and understood 

y But in your telephone contacts : 
lay duce to:caly smn. Ge be whi face to face, often disregard the 
ond Sig ta ae need for effectiveness in their tele- 
igh you can be judged—your speech. 
he phone speech. Perhaps they shout, 
his h h. Perhaps they shout 
of An effective telephone person- perhaps they mumble, perhaps they 
ng- ality is to-day a business and social hold the mouthpiece far from their 
- asset. Everybody agyecemes the ips. And frequently they never 
ain person who speaks distinctly and yealize that their carelessness has 
la pleasantly , neither too fast nor too defeated the purpose of their talk. 
ear slow, with a clear enunciation of read 
; a each word, with lips facing the ~ lhe Bell System maintains for 
‘es- ; , 
fol- In business, this is the telephone that meeeeedl modern equipment, 
led personality which induces favorable skilled operation and careful man- 
og action on the part of the listener. agement can bring to telephone 
ri To the salesman it may mean the speech. But these facilities can be 
his difference between an order and _ fully effective only when they are 
: no order; between an interview properly used. 

a 
ak- FPR “BELL SYSTEM” 
_ ky %, AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
oa ¥ P AND ASSOCIATED ‘COMPANIES 
hat One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 

toward Better Service 
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42 Years 100% Safe 





This free book 
tells all 


It tells all there is to know about the safest 
high-yield security in the world—the Certi- 
fied First Mortgage Real Estate Gold Bond 
on income producing Chicago property. 


Make our 42 years 
experience yours 


In it is the net of all the experience gained by 
Cochran & McCluer in an active career of 42 years 
in the real estate first mortgage investment busi- 
ness. It is as simple as A B C—written in clear, 
non-technical language. 


It tells why trustees, banks, trust companies, large 
corporations and experienced investors, large and 
small, buy Cochran & McCluer Certified First Mort- 
gage Bonds on Chicago residential property. 


It shows exactly what a Certified First Mortgage 
Real Estate Gold Bond is—how it is made, how it is 
secured—and howtitle is guaranteed, together with 
the safeguards and investment service that have 
made Cochran & McCluer Bonds safe for 42 years. 


Without this knowledge you cannot know the safest 
investment—you cannot plan an estate 100% safe. 
With this knowledge you can insure the safety of 
your investment, and be absolutely care free, 


Write for the book 


“Behind The Scenes, Where Bonds Are Made” is free. You 
might be safe without it. You are sure of safety with it. Why 
take chances? Write today for this book. 


Cochran&eM‘Cluer Co. 


46 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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(Continued from page 754) 

splits hairs over the values of mort- 
gages and liens and trusts, but of the 
calibre which can measure accurately 
the sort of well-protected investment 
needed for a particular demand. This 
thought naturally leads up to an ex- 
ceedingly important investment element 
—diversification. 

Diversity in bond holdings has value 
which goes far beyond the thought 
entailed in the ancient adage akout 
putting all the eggs in one basket. Ap- 
plied to the acquisition of as large an 
income as possible with a minimum of 
risk, scientific mixture of investments 
holds a place of eminence in personal 
finance. It is not necessary to try to 
offset a risky purchase, a shaky bond 
for example, returning 9 or 10%, with 
the highest grade saving bank invest- 
ment at 3.75%, in order to practice 
diversification. Such a procedure might 
easily defeat its own ends. But one 
can purchase several well-secured bonds 
yielding 6 to 7% and strike a good 
average by adding on others of full 
security returning over 5%. 














Investment & Finance 


CURRENT OPINION’s Investment and 
Finance Department will be glad to have 
any of the following financial booklets 
sent to its readers free of charge by 
the companies issuing them. Just check 
the booklets you want and write your 
mame and address on the coupon below. 


Scientific Investing— 
Brookmire Economic Service. 
aan Investments— 
M. Byllesby & Co. 
mudsiat Investments— 
Caldwell & Company. 
Behind the Scenes, Where Bonds Are Made— 
Cochran & McCluer Co. 
How to Select Safe Bonds— 
George M. Forman & Co. 
Investment Recommendations— 
Guaranty Company of New York. 
Profit Sharing Bonds— 
Clarence Hodson & Company. 
Selecting Your Investments— 
G. Miller & =: 
Forty-One Years Without 
Investor— 
S. W. Straus & C 
How to Build an on Income— 
The F. H. Smith Co. 
Our Successful Record— 
American Bond & Mortgage Co. 
How to Make Your Money Make More 
Money— 
American Institute of Finance. 


Loss to Any 


000 dg00000000 


NVESTMENT & FINANCE DEPT. 
CURRENT OPINION 
50 West 47th St., New York. 


Please have sent, free of charge, the booklets checked above. 
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Here is a suggested investment of 
about $5,000 in five bonds, which can 
be made to-day with every assurance 
that interest will be paid and money 
returned at maturity: 


Yield 
Bond % 

Electric Power First Mortgage. . 6.25 
Railroad First Mortgage......... 5.50 
Foreign Government ........... 6.20 
Industrial First Mortgage........ 6.00 
Mining First Mortgage.......... 6.15 
INE fo iva, cptale op ms 6.02 


Another selection, for a $10,000 in- 
vestment, could be made as follows: 


Yield 
Bond %o 

2 Public Utility Mortgage....... 6.50 
1 Steel Company First Mortgage.. 6.25 
1 Petroleum Company Debenture. 6.35 
1 Mining Company Debenture.... 6.65 
1 First Mortgage Real Estate.... 6.50 
2 Railroad Gen. Mortgage....... 5.75 
1 Foreign Government ......... 6.50 
1 


Manufacturing Co. First Mort. . 6.20 


SI, és éhicitvtaviaks 6.30 


In this list the average could be 
raised slightly by including a first 
mortgage real estate 7% bond in place 
of the 614% issue named without im- 
pairing the standard of the group. For 
the investor who insists on offsetting 
high yields by inserting tax-exempt 
bonds, municipal issues could replace 
one or two of those described, yielding 
4.45 to 4.50%, while Liberty bonds 
could be selected by purchasers who 
demand. the best in respect to safety. 

The groups cast no reflection on is- 
sues of any other classes. They are 
merely presented to show how one may 
secure diversity and obtain an excellent 
yield among sound bonds obtainable in 
current markets. 








The Foundation 
of Your Financial 
Independence 


HAT the steel mills are to Pittsburgh, the auto- 

mobile factories to Detroit, the motion-picture 
industry to Los Angeles—that is what the National 
Government is to Washington, the great paymaster 
and stabilizer. 

Go where you will in Washington—to the Capi- 
tol, to the Treasury, to the White House, to the 
Washington Monument—everywhere you will gain 
an impression of enduring stability. Washington is 
the only city in America which has directly back of 
it the tremendous power of the United States Gov- 
ernment in improvement and development. 

Where else, if not in Washington, would you 
expect to find a stable foundation upon which 

to build your financial independence? Where 

else, if not in Washington, would you expect 

real estate values to be sound and First 

Mortgage Investments to be safe? 

Enduring stability and constantly increasing real 
estate values combine to make our First Mortgage 
Investments safe and profitable for investors through- 
out the country. 

You may invest for as short a period as 2 years 
or as long as 15 years in these investments that have 
back of them a record of no loss to any investor in 
50 years. 


They yield 614% and relieve the investor of 
the 2% Federal income tax and any State 
tax up to $5 per $1,000. 


How you can attain financial independence by in- 
vesting in these safe securities—how you can pur- 
chase them if you can save as little as $10 a month 
—is told in our new illustrated booklet, “How to 
Build an Independent Income.” A copy will be sent 
free if you will fill out and mail the coupon below. 


The F.H.SMITH CO. 
CYounded 1873 
FIRST MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ape Mail This Coupon Today 
THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY, 
1414-1416 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Without obligation on my part I should like to receive a free 
copy of your new booklet, ‘““How to Build an Independent 
neome.’’ 
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FAMOUS STEAMERS 
**Washix gton Irving’”’ “He dri } H d on” 
“R L tF It ” “Albany” 


“De Witt Clinton’’ 


son River 
by Daylight 


ON’T miss it this year! — 
the most delightful inland 
water trip on the American con- 
tinent. Inspiring views of lof 
Palisades and headlands; beauti- 
ful shore vistas ; points of historic 
interest. A new thrill at every 
turn. 


The Pleasant Route 
To Vacation Lands 


No matter which direction you 
travel, the Day Line forms the ideal 
connecting link between New York 
and the Catskills, Berkshires, Adi- 
rondacks, Saratoga, Lake George, 
Lake Champlain, Niagara Falls 
and all points North, East and 
West. Delightful One-Day Out- 
ings from New York. 

The palatial white flyers of the Day 
Line fleet—passenger service exclu- 


sively—are the world’s most luxurious 
river craft. 


Daily and Sunday service— 
season to October 21. Rail 
tickets accepted, New York to 
Albany, Albany to New York. 


Write for Illustrated Literature 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier New York 




















cy ENE Re 


Write to the Travel Infor- 
mation Department for infor- 
mation on Hotels and Resorts, 
Railroads and Steamship 
Lines. CurrENT OPINION 
through this Department will 
give you accurate travel infor- 
mation free of charge. 


If you are going to Europe, 
to the Orient, to the Pacific 
Coast or to the Atlantic Coast, 
or anywhere, let CuRRENT 
Opinion help you choose the 
best routes, the best places to 


stop, and tell you what to see 
en route. 


In writing, please be as 
specific as possible so that we 
can be of real service in help- 
ing you plan your trips. Ad- 
dress all inquiries to the 
Travel Information Depart- 
ment, CuRRENT Opinion, 50 


W. 47th St., N. Y. City. 














CLARK’S 21st CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 


me MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered, sumptuous S. S. BALTIC 
(White Star Line) , 23,884 tons. 65 days’ cruise. 18 days 
in Egypt and Palestine; Spain, Athens, Rome, etc. 
$600 up, including Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees, etc. 


CLARK’S 4th CRUISE 


ROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan. 19 by specially chartered new Cunarder 
“Laconia,” 20,000 tons, over a fascinating itinerary in- 
cluding Havana, Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Hawaiian 
Islands. 10 days in Japan, China, Manila, Java, 
Singapore, Burmah, option 18 days in India, Egypt, 
Riviera, with stop-over privileges in Europe. 


4 MONTHS, $1000 up 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Building, N. Y. 
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Cy of the five famous “‘cabin”’ 
ships of the United States Lines 
sails to Plymouth, Cherbourg and 
London each Wednesday from New 
York. You can count on the regularity 
of these sailings just as a commuter does 
his trains. In fact, with a rate as low as 
$120 to London for cabin passage on 
these unusually comfortable ships, com- 
muting to Europe is almost a possibility. 

Send the blank below today for full | trmiro nears Gaeta ind 
information. — 


UT go date wil! be about 
Passage may be had on first class ships tip tase 

up to $2200. A first class ship sails every pom 

Saturday from New York. 











INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shigging Board 


Information Section y's! Washington, D.C. 














For information regarding sailings address 


UNITED STATES LINES 


45 Broadway New York City 
Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
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(Continued from page 701) 

about the latter the. gatekeeper had seen 
nothing which was calculated to make 
him look a second time. He settled back 
in his chair and lighted his pipe. The 
warm, soft air invited him to loaf and 
forget his private worries—if he had 
any such. He need not think again of 
the pair until toward evening. 


AN eighth of a mile away, under the 
rear wall of the compound, the girl’s 
car, with oil cups and gas tank newly 
filled, stood where she had left it half an 
hour before. No one saw them mount to 
its seat; no one who knew either of the 
pair saw them driving southward along 
a back road to where it joined the turn- 
pike running to the west. Westward then 
they traveled, going rapidly. In the run 
to the river they stopped only once; that 
was at a small railroad station, where 
Shire handed a rush message, which had 
written beforehand, and a coin in 
»a yment, to a listless person serving there 
as train dispatcher and telegraph agent. 

They drove on then, with speed, until 
they came to the edge of a slope where 
the shelving bank went down to meet the 
mile-wide river. The ferryboat, a clumsy, 
double-ended craft, was in midstream, 
headed their way but making slow work 
of it against the strong current. They 
would have at least twenty minutes to 
wait, and perhaps half an hour, before 
the boat landed and put ashore what 
freight she had brought and began her 
return trip. 

Of pursuit before dark there was now 
little danger. Looking back frequently 
as they sped along, young Shire had seen 
behind him no signs to suggest a chase. 
By heavy odds of probability he was quite 
safe—certainly as safe as he could hope 
to be until he touched the soil of the 
adjoining state. Nevertheless, it was at 
his suggestion that the car was turned off 
the road into the thick fringing of hazel 
bushes and stunted haws that ran along 
the brow of the low ridge above the land- 
ing. Here in this shielded place they were 
out of sight of any save an especially 
keen-eyed passer-by. In part, this move 
was dictated by his instincts of prudence, 
in part by another purpose which he had 
in mind. 

In due time the ferryboat came to bank, 
discharged her cago, took on another and 
headed away again for the opposite shore. 
No automobile went aboard her, though, 
but only a couple of farm wagons and a 


(Continued on page 762) 
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— what grit would do to pearls. How it would 
scratch and destroy that thin lustre which is their beauty. 


And the precious covering of your pearls—how are you pro- 
tecting it? Enamel to the teeth is what the lustre layer is to 
pearls—their protection and their beauty. Once scratched or 
marred with a gritty, soapless dentifrice Nature can never 
replace enamel, or restore its beauty. So choose a safe, non- 
gritty dental cream, and avoid years of regret later on. 


Washing your teeth after each meal and just before bedtime keeps 
them clean and brings out their greatest beauty. Wash them 
regularly with Colgate’s, which is recommended - by more Den- 
tists than any other dentifrice. The delicious flavor encourages 
children to use Colgate’s willingly and regularly. 


A tube for each member of the family is a sound investment in 
sound teeth. 












COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 


TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 


“Washes and Polishes 
Doesnt-Scratch 
or Scour 


If your Wisdom Teeth 
could talk, they’d say, 
“Use Colgate’s” 


Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 
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(Continued from page 760) 

dusty buggy. Nor was there a young man 
or a young girl among the foot passen- 
gers. 

Three countrymen and an old woman 
and a small boy made up the list of pas- 
sengers. 

In his own automobile on the far shore 
waited Colonel Dougherty. He had re- 
ceived a telegram half an hour before; he 
had come swiftly to the crossing place 
to meet his friend. He waited and waited 
until nightfall, then drove homeward, 
alone and perplexed by apprehensions. 


LONG towards four o’clock of this 

same May afternoon Doctor Deeves 
sat in his library, which was a room open- 
ing off the reception-hall of his cottage. 
Since luncheon he had been there, making 
final revision of the proofs of his book— 
the book that would live long after he 
was gone, bearing his knowledge down to 
enrich the learning of men in generations 
yet to come. Subconsciously he heard the 
front door open and close. Then his own 
door was flung open and there before him 
stood one of his charges, this young man, 
Stephen Shire. The famous specialist laid 
down his pen and reared back in his swivel- 
chair; he was mildly startled by the in- 
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trusion. His patients did not have the 
run of his private residence, naturally. 
Even so, Doctor Deeves retained the un- 
ruffled magisterial air which he used in 
his intercourse with the inmates of his 
asylum. 

“Well,” he said, “what does this mean?” 

“It means I’ve come back,” said the 
younger man. He was breathing hard, 
as though under great stress, and now 
Doctor Deeves saw that the intruder’s face 
was streaked with dust and his clothing, 
too. 

“You’ve come back, eh?” he said sooth- 
ingly. He was accustomed to vagaries 
and hallucinations; he flattered himself he 
knew how to deal with them. Doctor 
Deeves was forever flattering himself on 
one count or another. “And where have 
you been?” 

“Twenty miles away—and twenty miles 
back. I ran away from here—two hours 
and a half ago. Hold on!” He spoke out 
sharply as Doctor Deeves’s hand reached 
toward a push-button set in the wall just 
behind him. “You needn’t ring that bell. 
Nobody at the sanitarium knows I got 
away, I think. I haven’t been missed yet. 
Nobody need know. I came back of my 

(Continued on page 764) 
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Earl Value has 
established an entirely 
new classification 


OME cars are known by 

“price.” Other cars belong 
to a “class.” But the EARL 
overshadows the value of “price 
cars” so far that it has estab- 
lished an entirely new classifi- 
cation and yet incorporate the 
advantages of the “class cars.” 


Write for name and ad- 

dress of the representative 

nearest you—also for de- . 
scriptive booklet. 
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Hotel 
St. James 


Times Square 


Just off Broadway at 
109-113 West 45th St. 


Mach favored by women 
traveling without escort 


“Sunshine in every reom” 








one ~~ for rates and booklet 
hnson Quinn, Président 


An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and ap- 
pointments of a well conditioned home. 





 . Theatres, all principal shops and churches, 3 to 5 minutes’ 


*° minutes of all subways, ‘‘L’’ roads, surface cars, bus lines. 


Within 3 minutes Grand “Central, 5 minutes Pennsylvania 
Terminals. . 
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SEE WYOMING 


Plan now to spend your vacation in Wyoming, the 
most fascinating of all Western States; splendid high- 
ways, hotel and ranch accommodations; best fishing 
and big game. hunting in America. 
Write for illustrated booklet 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION 
Room 305 Capitol Building, Cheyenne, Wyoming 




















(Continued from page 762) 
own free will. And I brought her back 
with me.” 

“Her?” Doctor Deeves half lifted from 
his chair. He knew now he was con- 
fronted by realities, not by delusional fan- 
cies; a quick suspicion was rising in his 
mind. “Her? Who do you mean?” 

“Your daughter, Hazel Deeves. It was 
in her car that I got away. I drove it 
—but she went with me. Wait—I didn’t 
steal her—I didn’t abduct her. She helped 
me get away. But we’ve both come back 
—Gold help us—yes, and God help you, 
too!” 

“Why that? Where is she? What has 
happened, man?” Doctor Deeves was 
scarcely aware—and yet somehow was 
definitely aware—that he spoke now as 
one rational man to another rational man. 
He had shed his professional manner as 
a runner might shed a garment, hindering 
him. He was all the concerned father— 
the imperturbable scientist, with his pose 
of infallibility, had vanished utterly. 

“She’s upstairs in her own room—safe 
enough—she hasn’t been hurt in any way. 
Sit down! Don’t go to her yet. Wait 
until you hear what I have to tell you.” 


was as though Shire gave his orders 

with due authority to give them. Me- 
chanically the older man obeyed. All at 
once now the young ex-soldier dominated 
the room. He thrust his head forward, 
fairly flinging his words in the other’s 
face. His intensity armed him with a sort 
of straightforward eloquence. 

“Doctor Deeves, listen: I’m a sane man 
—you’ve got to believe that. And here’s 
another thing you’ve got to believe be- 
cause in another minute or two I'll be 
proving it to you—I love your daughter. 
And she loves me. If you’d been able to 
see anything except the things you’re in- 
terested in, you’d have seen it months ago. 
But you — you couldn’t see—you were 
blind. Oh, my God, how blind you’ve 
been! 

“She loves me—she loved: me well 
enough to plot with me to get away from 
this place to-day. We made for the river. 
I’ve got friends on the other side who’d 
have helped me prove my case—friends 
standing ready to provide me with funds 
until I could get back what rightfully be- 
longs to me. Never mind that now. She 
loved me well enough to be willing to come 
back here after I’d gotten beyond your 
reach—to come back alone and face you 
and your anger. 

(Continued on page 766) © 
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Hourteen East Sixtivth Street 





An Exclusive Residential 
Hotel Affording the Dignity 
and Elegance of a Private Resi- 
dence. Opposite the Metropol- 
itan Club and Fifth Avenue 
entrance to Central Park, with 
easy access to Clubs, Theatres 
and Shopping centres. 


Cable Address “Eabab” 
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A Saving of 
Hundreds of Dollars 


Bossert will furnish you with 

-a “sectional” or “Ready-Cut” 

house at much less cost than 

you would pay if you built it 
in the ordinary way. 


N illustration of Bossert econ- 

omy is the “Ready Built” 
model iilustrated at a cost of only 
$2,000 f. o. b. Brooklyn. You 
are furnished with all architec- 
tural plans for this attractive 
home, all specifications and con- 
struction details FREE. You also 
are provided with all framing 
lumber sized to width and cut to 
fit, millwork, sidings or shingles, 











porch material, window frames put together, sash, in- 


terior, woodwork and doors, dresser material, lath and plaster or plaster board, hardware, 
nails, paint, stains and floor varnish. 

The Bossert plant is the largest of its kind in the East and its standing and reputa- 
tion guarantee absolute satisfaction. ‘ 

Send 20c to-day for our new catalog showing many beautiful homes of artistic de- 
sign and sturdy construction. Compare the prices quoted with what you would have to 
pay for the same houses built in the ordinary way. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc., 1302 Grand St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Hotel Majestic 


Two West Seventy-second Street 
At the Motor Entrance to 
Central Park, New York 


e 


Transient Residential 


Cosmopolite 


OWERING above one 

of the most beautiful 

garden spots of the world— 

Central Park—Hotel Majestic 

is convenient to theatre and 

shop and just beyond the 
din of traffic. 
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The refined atmosphere attracts 
and holds guests of distinction: 
Wire or write for Reservations. 


Copeland Townsend 

















(Continued from page 764) 

“But I had a different plan in my mind. 
I didn’t tell it to her, though, until we 
were within sight of the crossing. Then 
I told her—then I began to plead with her 
to go on with me to the other side and 
when we were on that other side, to marry 
me. That was what I begged her to do— 
at the first, until— 

“But wait, I’ll go back a little so you'll 
understand more clearly; I’ve been going 
ahead too fast in what I’m telling you. 

“As we were making for the river I felt 
confident and overjoyed and not a bit 
worried over the final outcome. I was 
beating you at your own game; I was sure 
I could keep on beating you. The human 
being I loved best in all this world was 
with me, helping me. But somehow she 
seemed very much frightened. She kept 
trembling. She was as white as death. 
Suddenly I realized how frail she was and 
how wasted and thin. Like a little weak 
shadow! She kept looking about her on 
every side, as though she expected enemies 
would be hiding behind every tree and 
every bush. I tried to soothe her. 

“And then, when we’d got to the river 
and the ferry was in sight, coming toward 
us, I started to tell her the rest of my 
purpose; the biggest part of it. I told 
her I was no such coward as to induce 
her to help me get away and then let her 
come back alone to face the consequences. 
I told her how deeply I loved her and 
how sure I felt of my sanity and how cer- 
tain I was of my ability to care for her. 
I begged her to go on across that river 
with me. 

“She told me she couldn’t. Not that 
she didn’t care for me. I knew, without 
her telling me, that she cared for me. 
She said she couldn’t go because she was 
afraid. I asked her what she was afraid 
of—was it me she feared? She said, no. 
She said—oh, listen, man, while I tell you 
what she said!—she said she must get 
back inside these walls here. She said 
this was the only place she felt safe. She 
said that away from here she was in 
danger. Still, I thought she was only 
overwrought, that the excitement had been 
too much for her. I asked her what dan- 
ger there could possibly be. 

“And she said—pointing with her poor, 
shaking finger this way and that— she 
said: ‘Stephen they’re squatting here in 
these bushes all about us. I can’t see 
them, but I can héar them and I know 
how they look. I didn’t tell you of them 
before, but now I must tell you. “hey 
have black masks on their faces and 
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they’ve long, shiny blowpipes in their 
hands. They’re waiting to blow their poi- 
sonous vapors at me. They’ll destroy me 
when you’re gone unless I go back and 
get inside the wall. They won’t dare fol- 
low me in there. But out in the world, 
even with you, I’ll never be safe, Stephen. 
There’s only one place where I ever will 
be safe from them.’ 

“That’s what your daughter, Hazel 
Deeves, said to me, Doctor Deeves! 

“So I turned around and I brought her 
back—brought her back to the only. fit 
place for her to be. And I came back 
because I love her, because I couldn’t de- 
sert her now, because I want to be near 
her when she’s cured. 


“O} man, man, man, don’t you see 

what you’ve done? You kept her 
here all her life with mad people about 
he You dién’t think that contact with 
th could hurt her—I heard her say 
months ago that that was your belief. 
And you—all so blind and besotted in 
your own egotism—you didn’t see that 
her loss of flesh and her loss of spirits 
meant anything. You didn’t see what was 
beginning to prey on her, didn’t see that 
a strain or a shock might carry her across 
the dividing line. You, who are supposed 
to know so much of mental diseases, and 
she, your own flesh and blood, your own 
daughter—and still you couldn’t see it— 
could you? 

“But now, by God, you’ve got to see it. 
She’s mad. Doctor Deeves, she’s mad, I 
tell you. Go up yonder to her room—go 
speak with her and: see for yourself. 
That’s all. You’ll find me here when you 
come back.” 

And Doctor Deeves went. He went run- 
ning. 

All the fire and force seemed to go out 
of the young ex-lieutenant in a puff. He 
fell down on his knees upon the floor, his 
arms on the littered desk-top and his face 
in his arms. He was still there fifteen 
minutes later when stumbling, fumbling 
footsteps sounded on the stairs outside 
the door. He lifted his head as the un- 
certain footfalls came into the room where 
he was, and seeing before him then a 
figure of a shrunken, broken man, strip- 
ped of all arrogance, physically twisted by 
an anguish that racked and wrenched his 
frame and made years older in a breath 
of time, the young man for all his own 
grief could not but feel a pang of pity for 
the other. 

You’d hardly have known this man, so 
marred and altered as he was, for the 
eminent Doctor Deeves. 
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Your working hours 
HAVE BEEN MADE COMFORTABLE 


AND EFFICIENT BY 


oY, pepe than the temperature 
of your room—the ’phone 
that stands on your desk, the elec- 
tric bulb that lights your night 
work, the pens, steel filing cases, 
and innumerable essentials of 
your daily work,—all have been brought 
to present-day standards, and some 
would be literally impossible without 
Temperature, properly controlled. 
For three-quarters of a century Tycos in- 
struments have been standing guard over 
the most intricate processes of this 
nation’s varied types of manufacture— 
and have been safe-guarding the health 
of the home as well. 
How well they have met this responsi- 
bility may be judged by the preference 
given them when exactness is essential— 
a preference that has resulted in the 
Taylor Instrument Companies becom- 
ing the largest manufacturers of tem- 
perature instruments in the world. 
Health and effici are synonymous. 
Tycos can record for your best effi- 
ciency the health of your workers 
through temperature control and con- 
trol your temperature processes. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Canadian Plant, Tycos Building, Toronto 
There’s a Tycos or Taylor 
Thermometer for every purpose 
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